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Two  of  the  big  distinct  movements  wldcii  have  recently 
emei^ed  frran  the  heterogeneous  strivixi^i  for  soeial  justioe  of 
the  past  five  years  in  America  are  centered  about  the  problems 
of  unemploym^t  and  the  Tnininnini  waga  This  report  is  an 
attempt  in  a  small  way  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  move- 
ments and  to  i^ow  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other  in  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned  with  women  in  industry. 

In  this  investigation^  as  in  many  others,  matmal  of  value  was 
at  hand  in  voluminous  printed  reports.  But  the  bits  of  in- 
formation on  ike  particular  topic  under  craisidmition  were 
scattered  and  elusive.  By  bringing  together  in  convenient  form 
the  main  exigting  facts  and  by  analyzing  them  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  their  true  significance  is  brought  out  The  analysis 
of  conditions  has  berai  confined  mainly  to  irr^;ular  employment 
over  a  yearly  period;  no  comparisons  for  long  periods  of  time 
have  been  attempted  in  this  report 

The  ttree  main  sources  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  for  this  report  has  been  ferreted  out  are  'the  searching 
investigations  made  during  the  past  few  years  by  the  TJnited 
States  Bureau  of  Labor^  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission,  and  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission  of  New 
York  State.  For  the  painstaking  examination  of  these  and 
numerous  scattering  articles  and  reports  cordial  acknowledg- 
ment is  here  made  to  Miss  Margarett  Hobbs  who  has  assisted  at 
every  step  in  the  preparation  of  this  report 

1.  0.  A. 


THE  RELATION  OF  IRREGULAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TO  THE  LIVING  WAGE  FOR  WOMEN 

L    INTBODUCIOBY  SUMMARY 

Statement  oe  the  Psoblem 

In  the  discussion  of  the  legal  minimum  wage  for  women,  pro- 
vided for  by  nine  states  in  1912  and  1913,  practicaiiy  all  of  the 
emphasis  thus  far  has  been  placed  upon  only  one  of  the  two 
essential  factors,  namely  ihe  raU  of  pay.  Almost  no  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  other  equally  important  factor,  namely 
the  regularity  of  employment.  Both  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  if  the  working  woman  is  to  receive  a  "living 
wage." 

All  minimum  wage  rates  so  far  established  in  fliis  coimtry 
have  been  weekly  rates  based  upon  the  necessary  cost  of  living 
per  week.  Such  wag©  awards  therefore  really  set  rates  per  hoar. 
In  effect  they  say,  "  You  may  have  a  living  wage  for  each  hour 
you  work,  but  if  you  have  no  work  you  must  get  along  the  best 
you  can."  For  the  awards  make  no  allowance  for  short  time  em- 
ployment. To  establish  rates  which  will  take  unemployment 
into  account  is  admittedly  a  difficult  problem.  But  in  at  least 
one  country  this  need  has  been  recognized  and  effectively  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Justice  Higgins  of  the  Australian  Commonwealtli  Arbi- 
tration Court  recently  had  before  him  a  case  involving  a  mini- 
mum wag©  for  dock  and  wharf  laboirerR.  He  refused  to  con- 
sider the  loosely  made  statements  concerning  weekly  wages  and 
took  as  his  basis  for  discussion  annual  earnings.  The  Justice 
said  "  The  vital  facts  of  the  position  are  that  the  work  is  casual 
and  uncertain,  that  jobs  are  short  and  that  the  necesaitMS  of  the 
man  and  his  dependents  are  certain,  continuous  and  incessant. 
There  is  nearly  every  day  a  surplus  of  men  aeeking  employment 
at  most  wharves.  *  *  *  It  is  lamentable  that  so  many  lusty 
men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  should  have  to  stand  about  idle  waitr 
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mg  for  jobs.  lie  frequent  bcmto  of  idleness  must  often  lead  to 
h«i  luOate,  and  to  loss  of  zuuseular  condiU<m.  The»  i,  . 
toemendous  f  potential  human  energy  involved.  The 

tL  lZJ^  clothes,  shelter  for  themselves  and  depend- 
enu  during  the  whole  time  of  this  service.  If  people  eLot 
cabmen  to  be  rea^y  for  a  call  „„  ft,  they  ^  pTI 

Z  T  ^'  wouldt 'aLS 

ceZ'rL^:i:rff^rrt,or  f^^p^^^^^  ~ 

only  stand  and  wait.' "  '  °'  ««™ 

«5t       T-  30  hours  of  work 

per  week  taking  slack  and  busj  seasons  to«th«.  Tfc 

mum  ««t  of  Uring  was  fom.d  to^  b^Ta^  at  1^  J'"" 

JKmr  for  30  hours  a  man  would  receive  Sal  ITper  l^k  Z 

TLrrerit  ih^r^ZTii-rf^  - 

,  J^ewara  is  provisional  and  can  be  ri^ 

as  soon  a.  the  employers  ««,t  their  house  in  oZ''  Z 

Te      ".""^"^ will  c;ii<n 

recognized  bv  a  few  V^^ii.u  ,         expected  has  been 

inir  t  ffc!  ^     c    ^  Hubback  sit- 

ing in  the  New  Statesman  for  Tebruary  21  1914  i 
p.  Ill)  says  "rates  wW»w«.  -^^l*  (Supplement 

kn«w  A.  '       ^  mean  nothing  till  we 

to  ^'ZKl^l  vis^'^^z 

compelled,  by  the  ^teusiL  of  the  tXT  ! 

'See  abo.  p.  310. 
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wsponaibiUly  for  his  employees  when  oidera  for  his  wares  are 
irregular  or  times  are  bad  ?  It  appears  that  some  anployero  at 
least  feel  responsible  osaly  wh«i  it  is  convenient  or  profitable  for 
them,  for  at  other  times  we  read  "  factory  closed  indefinitely," 
or  "  mills  now  running  half  time  "  or  "  10,000  workers  laid  off." 

The  importance  of  regular  work  has  also  been  recognized  in 
America.  The  Massachusetts  Commission  of  1911  said  "  Hi- 
larity of  employment  is  as  vital  to  the  worker  as  a  living  wage. 
It  presents  another  problem  but  yet  one  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  what  wages  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
wnployees  of  any  given  industry."'  The  Massachusetts  Wage 
Board  for  the  brush  industry  also  saw  tJie  need  of  something 
more  than  an  hour  rate.  "  Any  minimum  wage  finding  which 
stops  with  merely  naming  a  minimum  hourly  rate  merely  looks 
well  on  paper,  but  accomplishes  no  actual  result  beyond  a  some- 
what pale  moral  effect.*** 

It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  to  all  thoughtful  studaits  of  the 
problem  that  if  we  seriously  desire  to  secure  for  working  women 
a  living  wage  we  must  either  (1)  grant  them  a  wage  rate  suf- 
ficiently high  to  cover  periods  of  unav<ndable  unemployment  or 
(2)  devise  some  method  whereby  fairly  steady  emplojinent  will 
be  supplied.  Some  system  of  unemployment  insurance  might 
ako  well  be  considered  in  this  connection.  The  problem  is  a 
difficult  one  and  invites  the  serious  attention  of  those  interested 
in  Ihe  welfare  of  working  winnein. 

The  Economic  HELPiiEssNBSS  of  Women 
The  position  of  women  in  respect  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment is  one  of  peculiar  helplessness.  The  entire  industrial  situa- 
tion for  them  is  beclouded  by  the  tradition  of  their  economic  de- 
pendence. The  right  to  a  just  and  full  compensation  for  one's 
labor  regardless  of  questions  of  dependency  is  not  yet  universally 
accepted.  Perhaps  unconsciously  the  employer  is  influenced  by 
this  belief  that  women  do  not  seriously  desire  permanent  employ- 
ment. He  therefore  frequently  maintains  toward  ffflnale  em- 
ployees an  attitude  of  irresponsibility.   This  belief  is  aggravated 

1  Eeport  of  the  Massacliusetta  Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  Boards,  1912. 
p.  162. 

2  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  3,  p.  28. 
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bj  the  fi^t  u„t  mmy  working  girk  themselvee  look  forwMd  to 

in  seasonal  trades  and  iT  ™t*  ^  t  »  v«7  largely 

worker,,  ^JIJT     *^  a  constant  flux  of 

P«i?on  to  If  nt^;;*'^  t  '  '1  the. 

f«»       T^-  '  IS  ample  evidence  tha^  hnf 

benefit  organkations  of  anv  w  T  .  ^ 

Women  worker,  too,  .b  .  class  are  eapeeiaUy  imni;bile  The 

town  to  «en„  work,  and  in  the  ca.e  of  the  younger  iX  ^  W 
It  .s  obviously  highly  undesirable  for  thei  toTvf  he  ll?,^ 
«J»d  protection  of  their  f«m,l,V=    ti.  the  shelter 

emplo^t  .nd  a  living  wage'Z  nnusu  ^^^^i  S 
one.    Any  solution  must  necessarily  be  wecedpH  W  . 

worker  wJia  ;«  «^     i  «  ^eai  nvrng  wage  to  the  woman 

pCI       ^        P""^  J'^'*  -^I7  en. 
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Kinds  of  Ibkmhtlab  Wo»k 
The  problem  of  Tinemploym«it  i»  80  eomplez  that  one's  im- 
pressions become  almost  kaleidoscopic.  If  the  point  of  view  li 
turned  ever  so  Htde,  behold,  <me  has  an  entirely  new  picture  to 
study  and  analyze.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  r^rt,  however, 
to  add  new  material  on  the  extent  of  unemployment,  but  rather 
to  analyze  and  present  in  more  detail  that  special  picture  which 
flhows  the  effect  of  imgular  employment  upon  the  income  of 

women  workers. 

Irregular  work  is  of  several  varieties.    Most  obvious  is  that 
complete  loss  of  work  occurring  when  an  employee  is  dropped 
entirely  from  the  pay-roll  of  an  establishment.    Such  unemploy- 
ment means  the  stopping  of  all  income  and  the  discouraging— 
often  heartbreaking  —  task  of  searching  for  a  new  job.   At  other 
times  the  employees  are  only  temporarily  "laid  off."    One  de- 
partment may  be  closed  for  a  short  time,  or  perhaps  the  entire 
establishment  shuts  down  for  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Such  periods 
of  irregular  work  often  extending  over  several  months,  are  usor 
ally  aoQ(»npanied  by  a  great  deal  of  "  short  time"  work— that 
is,  employees  may  be  retained  on  the  pay-roll  but  have  work  for 
only  a  few  hours  a  day  with  two  or  three  days  a  week  entirely 
unemployed.   Thus  a  worker  who  averages  $7  or  $8  a  week  may 
earn  during  these  months  only  $4  or  $3  or  even  $2  a  week.  2s  ot 
only  does  this  wage  loss  occur  with  piece  workers  but  it  affects 
with  almost  equal  force,  time  workers.    It  is  this  "  short  time  " 
work  which  plays  havoc  with  the  annual  incinne  of  the  steady 
worker  and  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  balanced  by  the  short  period 
of  overtime  work  and  increased  earnings.   For  example,  Katia, 
a  skilled  gamient  operative,  had  no  work  at  all  for  two  months  and 
a  half  during  the  year.  But  out  of  the  remaining  nine  months  and 
a  half  she  had  only  three  months  of  full-time  work.   During  the 
other  six  and  a  hat£  months  she  never  worked  more  than  five  days 
a  week  and  scmietimes  as  little  as  two  days. 

Again,  firms  sometimes  make  a  practice  of  retaining  as  many 
of  their  workers  as  poswble  during  the  dull  season  but  redueisg 
the  rate  of  pay  in  place  of  "  laying  off  "  the  employees.  Both 
short  time  and  a  lower  rate  of  pay  reduced  earnings  in  the  case 
of  a  rose-maker  in  an  artificial  flower  establishment,  cited  by  Miss 
VanKleeck.  This  girl "  who  earned  $9  a  week  in  the  busy  seascm 
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T°       "*»  ">  the  winter  for  a  full  week'a  w«,lr  .  .  • 

the  firm  for  not  '  %ing  her  off.'        ^  '  ""'^  »  P™"'™  <» 

It «  apparent  that  the  woman  industrial  worker  lo«.  4. 
ticaUy  every  moment  when  ahe  ij  not  JrTl     7^  ^"^ 
is  idle  through  no  f.„l,  orheToI  ^  ' 

payment  forThe  factory  "fi^r^t^  ■  ""^  f""  "^"^  "'^^ 
wage  pa^t  ^Z  ZZo, 

i«r  instance,  such  as  stenographer..  iTt^  * 

are  paid  .  eert^^^^nt  W  I  ""'^"^ 
-"-ally  a  .Tear  or  sometimes  a  nlj^  JfT. 
time  there  may  be  numv  idl«  '  ''""'S  w'"<=l» 

Bven  aale^.!  P-^^r^'tf  ?erofrCS,^,r^ 
during  a  day  for  which  thev  do  «nt  ^ 

vari^i  grou/of  workers^^^il^  P^hrr  pil^'-rT 

public  chauffeurs,  cab  driv«T«  «oU  ^^^^^^^es 

siciana.  S„eh  ^^Cs  t^ZloyTZ"^^,  f"^" 

Bnt  fortnnately  for  then.  theirS  ,  7  " 

degree  of  akill  involyed         P™"  »"  ^^-^J^'ted,  not  only  to  the 

net  continued.  We^  '  f/l'f  «»P'»y«'»t  i, 
or  the  doctor  and  ftil  ♦    ^  «">  »•>  driver 

pa,ving  c'LreSLrodt:::,^^"^^^^^   -  - 

trast  with  these  classes  of  w!T  ""^f*,"^     ^^^^an.   In  con- 

for  enly  thlrnul-^t^Z^^trSr^J^^ 
dries  where  wort  is  fairfy  gteadv  Z    ,  ,  ^ 

the  w«rke«,       off  if  theyS  T     •  '  '^^ 
^P-Un..  deductions 

-ployn.«.t  have  rj'.oXTTl^^Z'l:^^  ^«  f 
for  something  that  nff^r^A  ^     ^         chosen  work 

orantz  wri4  t  Z  lZel  T^J^^  ~-    Miss  Oden- 

-  tri^t  :th^irr 

*  "Artificial  Flower  MalrA«  "^^aUTO 
p.  156.  Commission  on  Minimuiu  Wage  Boards,  1912. 
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their  employment  was  too  irregular,  and  turned  to  others  whose 
cmly  commcHi  element  was  that  of  greater  steadinesa  of  employ- 
ment. For  instance,  Elizabeth  and  her  sister  Emily  made  diU- 
dren'a  dresses  for  several  years.  In  bii&y  times  they  could  earn 
from  $6  to  $9  a  week,  but  when  the  slack  season  came  they  made 
only  $3  or  $4  and  waated  much  time  waiting  for  work.  They 
were  usually  laid  off  after  Christmas  for  about  three  weeks  and 
for  several  months  in  the  summer.  Since  the  mother  was  a  widow 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  girls  to  keep  up  the  home,  both  finally 
turned  to  telephone  operating,  where  each  has  steady  work  at 
$7  a  week.  Elizabeth  said :  "  Dressmaking  is  a  nice  trade,  and 
may  be  all  right  for  other  girls,  but  I  have  to  support  myself  and 
mske  more  than  pin  money.  I  can't  afford  to  stay  home  three  or 
four  months  every  year." 

In  brief,  then,  we  demand  that  the  factory  girl  be  on  hand 
the  moment  she  is  "  wanted,"  bnt  the  time  she  wastes  waiting  to 
he  "  wanted "  is  usually  not  cared  f<»  in  any  way  nor  are  any 
steps  taken  as  a  rule  to  reduce  this  waiting  period  to  a  minimum. 
This  unjust  and  unsocial  policy  tells  its  story  in  the  anaemic  and 
under-nourished  girl,  the  tubercular  girl,  the  criminal  girl  and  at 
times  in  the  girl  "  gone  wrong." 

Annual  Incomes 

This  study  of  the  actual  incomes  of  working  women  brings  oat 
clearly  the  indisputable  fact  that  "  rate  of  pay  "  is  but  little  in- 
dication of  income.  And  this  applies  not  alone  to  those  younger 
"irr^ular"  workers  as  yet  unskilled  and  undisciplined  who 
suffer  from  lack  of  work  and  low  earnings,  but  it  is  found  that 
for  trained  and  experienced  workers  also,  the  actual  income  faUs 
from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  below  the  possible  income  based 
on  "  rate  of  pay."  It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  usual 
official  statistics  of  "days  in  operation  yearly"  or  "average 
number  employed  by  months  "  to  reveal  this  situation,  but  it  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  more  intensive  investigations,  particularly  whoi 
the  total  numbers  employed  each  month  are  compared  with  the 
total  amounts  paid  out  in  wages  each  month.  The  totals  for  each 
week  bring  out  the  contrast  even  more  clearly.  In  the  paper  box 
industry  in  Few  York  City,  during  the  year  beginning  IJovem- 
ber,  1912,  the  difference  between  the  largest  and  smallest  num- 
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b«,  employed  each  month  was  only  8  p„  o«t,  but  flri.  n«e  to 
12  per  -"t.  whau  w«kly  taUb  we«  compared.  In  contr  J^I 
^  »  me  diflereace  between  the  largart  .^1  „n.U«t  ^Jnt 

P^  cL"  wage  t„Uls~ 

per  cent,  but  th.s  rose  to  30  per  cent,  when  weekly  tetaU  we« 

compared.   Wh.1.,  ther«f,„,  the  numbers  employed  varied  ^y 

12  per  cent  from  the  busiest  to  the  d«ke*  wifc,  the 

wSTwrL^'l"  ^  through  shorL^ 

wort,  were  bmng  reduced  very  much  below  normal  In  the  nuk- 
u«  of  women's  clothing  in  New  York  Cily  the  differenrin^^ 
-»age  number,  employed  in  1912  by  months  wts  17^  Lt 
while  the  monthly  wage  rariation.  row  to  60  per  «nt  T^T^ 
^nfecf^^  ^  during  tTyrLiS: 

S^ber  X912,  the  greatest  weekly  variation  in'^LbT^ 
85  ^r^'  ""^  ^  ^^^^  variation  in  w^  ^ 

""^^  '^^  P^^iWe  earnings,  b«ed  en 

average  weekly  earnings  and  rato  nf  ^„  • 

In  the  paper  L  iudlyt         YoA  a^'lr 

94  Der  cftnt  ft9  i  ^        .  ^  P^^*         of  this 

than  1  -i  u  ,  wwked,  and  41  per  cent  feU  more 

aum  15  per  cent  below.   In  the  confectionery  Lustry  in  .Z! 
ilarly  selected  group  of  1,063  workers  8»  ?  .  . 

than  their  .ieduled  rate  ef  paro^of  ai,T,  7  ^ 
per  cent  fell  more  than  10  ^  cent  wL  A.-  ^  '^ir'"' 
the  period  werked,  and^.r^t'fltrrrt:"^ 

rTs  fe  tth'i:urr  ^  -n^  comt^edl!: 

xor  Dotn  groups  was  approximately  15  per  cent 

An  investigation  by  the  Connecticut  Commi«io«  nr.  fKo  n 

males  the  corresnondC  -f^^  ^^'^  ^'^'^^ 

.^^^sponding  %„i«s  were  $7.40  and  $6.26,  a  loss  of 

Wt  of  Feb.  4.  1913,  pp.  67,  9L  153.  171.  200 
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18.2  per  cent. ;  in  brass  factories  for  6S2  females^  the  figures  were 
$7.87  and  $6.8d,  a  loss  of  14.3  per  cent. ;  in  the  hardware  indus- 
try for  701  females  the  figures  w«re  $6.79  and  $6.9&,  a  loss  a£ 
14.1  p»  cent ;  in  the  metal  trades  for  2,541  females  the  figures 
were  $7.41  and  $6.50,  a  loss  of  13.9  per  crait.  These  results  are 
taken  from  50  factories  in  14  localities,  and  the  average  actu^ 
weekly  hours  worked  were  51  for  all  Ae  industries  eEWjept  silk 
where  the  average  hours  were  50  per  week,  f uU  time  for  most  of 
these  establishments  being  the  legal  58  hours  per  week. 

For  the  year  1913  the  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor 
reported  that  among  organized  women  workers,  where  <Hie  would 
expect  to  find  relatively  good  conditions,  the  possible  annual  earn- 
ings averaged  $483,  while  actual  earnings  feU  to  $429,  a  loss  ot 
11  2  per  cent  For  all  union  garment  workers  including  many 
women,  the  average  loss  was  15.7  per  cent  Losses  among  un- 
organized workers  would  unquestionably  be  higher. 

In  her  study  on  «  The  Living  Wage  for  Women  Workers, 
Miss  Bosworth  found  that  the  factory  workers  she  studied  had  an 
average  yearly  income  of  "nominaUy  "  $406.99.  But  they  lost 
an  average  of  nearly  13  per  cent  frmn  « shwsk  werk  and  no 
work,"  or  $52.38,  reducing  their  average  annual  income  m  this 
way  to  $354.61.  Miss  Bosworth  therefore  concluded  that  "  the 
nominal  rate  is  from  4  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  above  the  actual 
earnings."  However,  this  is  an  average  for  all  trades;  for  those 
where  considerable  irregularity  exists  investigations  show  that  at 
kast  15  per  cent  should  be  added  to  any  wage  rate  in  wdflr  to 
eover  losses  from  short-time  work.  The  alternative  to  this  would 
be,  of  course,  to  make  employment  more  regular  and  to  consider 
some  form  of  unemploynMnt  inawrance. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  material  values  in  dollars  and  oent^ 
perhaps,  the  usual  oflScial  wage  statistics  of  "  averages may  be 
of  value.  But  for  the  human  being  who  must  have  clothing, 
shelter  and  a  certain  amount  of  food,  if  not  the  proverbial  three 
lanare  meals  each  day,  the  average  wage  or  average  loss  of  any 
group  of  workers  has  but  Uttle  more  meaning  than  "  rate  of  pay. 
While  group  averages  show  wage  losses  of  about  16  per  cent,  yet 
when  the  wages  of  individual  girls  are  taken  out  of  the  statistical 
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mass,  we  fiequeatlj-  find  variatioM  for  the  timo 
payroll,  of  To  per  cent  betwppn       i  *^ 
~ceiTed  each  weekTl  ]l!!V       '^'^       ^"^^  """""W' 

.  machine  operator  iu  a  clothL  f^^/ 

her  weekly  wage  .veragedTor  T  Zeet"'7.   "  ^T' 

the  year  abo.na  third  of  Tel  f^^"'""'  '<«  -^"""8 

sirf  ^ "  What  do  I « I  f:";  rgr:f  '^'f  '-<^ « 

If  I  ha™  to  live  for  seven  I  eiltTei  •  y""" 
or  March  on  «4  or  »3,  or  e^t^  Z      ^  T"^'  ^^''^""^ 
"othing  at  an,  how  is  i  "iuj^  L  J »  t""" 
four  or  five  ^^eeUr^i/o^CtflTjJr^^'T  Z''' 
must  be  assured  each  weak.   WiA         «  eertam  steadj-  income 

too  W  t.  permit  a  .1^  foT tvS  t 
P0«ible  for  a  worker  to  ^  ^I^ «»tl»m.»  becomes  im- 
of  self  req«et  or  effideney^       ^        ""^""^  ^  »t««^ 

OVBBTIME 

^^^VZ^L  -J-J-str,  mak.  , 

W  fl.an  the  aiott^Tal    ^:  " 

is  not  worked  by  the  ''^^^"'"e  there 

at  all,  according  to  a,  fjr^*  ^^  ^'"^  overtime 

overtime  worJ^b^S:  ^"t'TI^^^^^ 
•™««e  of  thirteen"^  tbl^  ^  '"P'"™^^ 

d^ation.    SoC^fortv  h„"'^  T'  <» 

'  Making  Both  fiada  Me«t »  s„*  a  •  ,  ^ 

^<toMet,  8«eA,a8lee  Clark  aad  Edith  Wyatt.  p.  121. 
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make  up  for  the  entire  closing  of  many  glass  factones  dnrng 
the  two  summer  months- a  sixth  of  the  year.    Then  often 

there  is  no  extra  payment  for  the  overtime  of  time  w^wkers. 
Salesgirls,  for  example,  seldom  get  anything  extra  except  sup- 
per money."  Three-fifths  of  the  Washington,  D.  O.,  lactoiy 
rirls,  a  government  investigation  in  1911  showed,  were  not  paid 
L  their  after-hours  work.  Again  Hie  ou1?mt  of  piece  workers 
is  very  likely  to  fall  off  rektively,  because  they  grow  so  tired 
during  the  long  hours,  that  their  gains  are  much  less  propor- 
tionaUy  than  their  length  of  time  at  work  would  indicate. 

An  instance  of  this  last  fact  is  a  computation  of  the  nomrly 
wages  of  three  piece-workers  in  a  Milwaukee  tannery.  The 
women  were  paid  bi-monHily,  and  tii^  regnl«  working  hours 
during  each  fortnight  were  120.  One  eained  18  cents  an  hour 
working  full  time,  while  working  over  time  h«r  hourly  earmngs 
fell  as  low  as  12  cents.  The  hourly  earnings  of  the  second  were 
reduced  from  20  cento  as  low  as  8  cento  wh«i  she  worked  over- 
time and  tie  third  suffered  a  reduction  of  hourly  earnings  ^from 
151/.  cents  to  about  10%  cento  undfflf  the  same  condiUons. 

the  Boston  study  of  factory  girW  budgets,  previously  re- 
ferred to,^  it  was  found  that  they  lost  nearly  13  per  cent,  on  ac- 
count of  industrial  conditions.  They  gained  less  than  1  per  c«it 
from  overtime,  only  $3.76,  while  they  lost  an  average  of  $52.38 
yearly  But  the  serious  evils  of  overtime  work  are  too  weU 
known  to  justify  any  fair  minded  perscm  in  count^cing  long 
hours  as  a  possible  means  of  making  up  wa^e  losses  due  to  under- 
employment. 

Dovetailing 

Just  how  extensive  is  the  opportunity  for  a  wwnan  itown 
out  of  work  in  one  trade  to  find  employment  quickly  m  another 
is  a  matter  on  which  there  is  but  little  reUable  informaiion.  As 
an  index  of  conditi<ms,  however,  a  comparison  has  been  made,  of 
the  numbers  employed  by  months  in  New  York  City  and  up- 
state" for.  the  various  industries  for  which  such  information  was 

"x"  Women  Workers  in  Milwaukee  Tanneries/'  Irene  Osgood  in  Report  of 
Wiwomdn  B«r«tn  of  Labor  Statistics,  l«0--«•/-^V"'  P'  ^ 
t-T^Uyiog  W«ge  for  Womeu  Workers,"  M.  Louise  Bosworth,  pp.  33-40. 
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avaikble.    (See  Ciharts  I  and  TT  ^  n 

««     the  spring  iffld  fall  anH    .  n  """^ 

^  general  course  except  il  Z  ^  ^'  Mow  the 

Torfc  Cit^.    Then,  Cm  Z      ""'^"'""o  of  ^iirte  i.  C 
"Prin*  i.  the  dit^rjrr  »  »  0*0^  trad" 

the  busiest  aeaaoB  if  "^"^  '^'^^'^ 

a^ong  ^th  that     all  the  othttd^^  the  late  fai] 

for  miemployed  operative,  of  X  H^/'  '  WWe 

P%eea  whose  ae„icee  1^11^7,  '^'^P'^"^^  regular  ej 
J«d  returned  to  tkeir  „,„a]  ..^i"*"^"*  '""^  »»'         the  forn>or 

ton  .  fe^y„,3  ago  to  find  XL  fo  ^  i»  Bo. 

dull  ^    p,.^  2*  t  <l"ri»g  the  ,umu.er 

»«"<*  the  largest  uuu.b«Irf  Zf^  "'"^  ^'"^  <'«'«loping 
^"""^er.  £„,,  i„  orteTto^rnT^r^'*'  during^ 
to  till  October  aat  wW^T"™-  had  to 

.'he  first  of  Sept™,^  A^*  V"  "  »«''^ 

^  wo*  with  that  of  r,^",frr"  """'^  <'o^o'«^ 

«*«ly,  and  would  he  of  no  h^  ^'^  ^eir  pl*«, 

»  a  fo.  day,  lost  at  irregulL^^:^?  ^ 
H,e  ™,ly  vaKd  conel»rion*oL  t^^l^  "  ^«»% 

^  ^  Mae^^tts  ConunisJoI  r  v'"*""  *"  ^  '^'^ 
«  which  said,  .rfT^tHnv  T™"" 
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CHART  I 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS 
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CHART  II   

NEW  YORK,  UPSTATE 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS 
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In  addition  to  this  "  time "  difficulty  a  worker  has  also  to 
oonuder  the  kind  of  work  to  be  dona  If  she  haa  acquired  any 
skill  or  experience  in  a  particular  line  she  may  not  be  able  to 
turn  izidiscrioiizi&tely  to  aa  ^tir^y  dif^ercoit  kind  of  work. 
Such  a  change  of  occupation  may  mean  loss  of  skill  —  for  skill 
to<lay  ia  usually  experience  and  speed  in  one  particular  motion 
or  set  of  motions  and  tends  to  disappear  if  interrupted.  Among 
^e  many  other  evils  besetting  the  girl  trying  to  piece  out  a  year's 
work  will  be  found  a  lowering  of  the  wage  standard,  breaking 
down  of  habits  of  regularity  thus  tending  to  ineihciency,  and  a 
lowering  of  self  confidence  resulting  in  a  loss  of  economic  bar- 
gaining poww.  It  is  during  these  periods  of  searching  for  work 
that  temptation  to  immorality  becomes  strong.  A  vivid  picture 
of  the  human  meaning  of  job-hunting  was  given  in  a  Chicago 
papw  during  the  summer  of  1913 :  "  For  the  last  ten  days  I  have 
been  going  to  the  loop  every  day  to  look  for  work,  I  am  there 
at  eight  o'ckwk  in  the  morning.  I  look  for  work  until  eleven. 
From  eleven  to  twelve  is  the  lunch  period  in  most  big  establish- 
ments and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  see  anybody  at  that  time.  My 
lunch  in  a  cafeteria  gives  me  a  rest  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
Then  I  am  back  again  on  liie  sidewalk.  The  chase  from  build- 
ing to  building  during  the  morning  and  the  constant  dodging  of 
automobiles  tire  me.  Is  there  a  place  where  I  can  go  to  rest  8" 
Another  girl  summed  up  the  situation  as  follows:  "Yes,  I  get 
the  papers  ri^t  away  in  the  morning,  but  when  you  ccmie  to  the 
place  there  are  always  so  many  others  waiting,  and  then  it  is  too 
late  to  go  to  any  othw  placa  -S(»n^imeB  the  man  takes  your 
name  and  says  he  will  let  you  know  in  a  couple  of  days.  You 
wait,  but  you  don't  hear  a  word  imm  him.  Half  Ihe  time  he 
doesn't  want  anybody.  I  just  hate  to  look  for  work.  You 
always  feel  kind  of  upset  like^  and  don't  feel  like  doing  anything 
at  home."^ 

The  Labor  Force 

To  those  familiar  with  industrial  conditions  it  has  become  a 

commonplace  to  see  large  groups  of  workers,  particularly  women 
and  children,  snddCTly    laid  off  "  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

■  Ill  I  I    ■w»iniiii  .  mm  • 

xSurvey^  May  1,  1909,  p.  210. 
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The  Christmas  "lay  off"  in  department  stores  and  the  con- 
fectionery industry,  the  summer  dull  seasons  "  in  the  garment 
trades,  and  the  dismissal  of  milliners  aftfsr  the  "  season  "  is  over 
present  a  familiar  spectacle.  This  condition  has  been  illustrated 
by  facts,  figures,  charts,  ctirves,  diagrams  and  tables — all  of 
which  have  commanded  respectful  attention.  But  the  real 
piobl«n  is,  who  is  at  f anlt  ?  How  many  axe  thus  alf ected  2  How 
seriously  do  they  suffer  ?   What  shall  be  done  about  them  ? 

In  the  analysis  of  the  situation  as  to  the  irwjgular  employment 
of  women  there  appear  three  main  classes  of  wortes  fairly  well 
defined. 

1.  The  smaller  group  of  those  perman«itly  employed,  forming 
the  backbone  of  the  labor  force. 

2.  Those  who  are  employed  for  the  entire  busy  seas<m,  but  are 
laid  off  at  its  close. 

3.  Those  who  drift  in  and  out  of  the  industry  working  only  a 
few  days  or  weeks  at  a  time  in  one  place. 

In  most  industrial  establishments  there  exists  that  rooialler 
class  of  employees  (group  1)  consisting  of  the  more  skilled  and 
permanent  workers,  permanent  in  the  sense  that  they  remain  on 
the  payroll  for  at  least  a  year.  They  are  the  older  more  respon- 
sible workers  who  are  more  frequently  entirdy  dependent  upon 
their  earnings,  often  with  relatives  or  families  dependent  upon 
then,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  employed  at  the  higher  rates  of 
wages.  iSTominally  this  class  of  employees  is  referred  to  as 
"  steady "  workers  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  earnings  we 
have  seen  that  even  these  workers  suffer  large  wage  losses  due  to 
slack  work  in  the  dull  season. 

The  second  group  of  workers  consists  of  those  who  for  various 
reasons  are  dropped  from  the  payroll  from  the  time  the  dull  sea- 
son begins  until  the  arrival  of  the  busy  seastm.  In  some  lines  of 
work  such  as  confectionery  and  department  stores  a  very  large 
"lay  off"  occurs  immediately  after  Christmas.  Li  other  kinds 
of  work,  as  in  paper  boxes,  the  "  lay  off  "  is  more  gradual.  There 
are  nndoubtcdly  a  few  employees,  some  of  them  perhaps  married, 
who  plan  to  go  into  the  industry  only  during  the  busy  season  in 
order  to  supplement  the  family  income,  perhaps  for  personal 
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reasons  or  more  likely  to  tide  the  family  over  a  financial  d^ree- 
sion  due  to  siekneas  or  unemployment  of  the  male  breadwinner. 
But  the  larger  group  consists  of  responsible,  steady  women,  many 
of  them  entirely  d^endent  (m  their  own  resources,  others  with 
families  depending  upon  them.  These  are  the  workers  who 
suffer  most  by  enforced  periods  of  unemployment. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  undoubtedly  in  this  dass,  also, 
large  numbers  of  girls  to  whom  a  "  lay  off "  is  not  a  serious 
problem  —  girls  who  are  partly  or  entirely  supported  by  parents 
or  relatives  and  who  have  not  yet  felt  the  necessity  of  steady 
permanent  work.  This  class  of  workers  merges  into  the  last 
group  (3)  and  the  two  together  form  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  responsible  worker  seeking  to  earn  a  living  wage. 

This  third  group  of  workers  consists  of  those  who  are  con- 
stantly shifting  in  and  out  of  the  industry  staying  only  a  few 
days  or  weeks  in  one  place.  The  existence  of  this  last  group  is 
made  clear  by  a  study  of  almost  any  payroll;  for  it  is  ahnost 
univBiaally  true  that,  during  the  oouzee  of  a  year,  for  one  posi- 
tion, a  succession  of  persons  are  hired  and  discharged,  or  leave 
for  some  leawm.  The  State  factory  Cmnmiasion's  investiga- 
tion in  New  York  City  showed  that  in  the  confectionery  indus- 
try 45  per  cent,  and  in  the  paper-box  uadnstry,  40  per  cent, 
stayed  four  weeks  or  less  in  the  same  factory.  Miss  Van  Kleeck 
showed  that  in  millinery  52  per  cent  stayed  only  eight  weeks  or 
less.  In  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  a  more  steady  trade, 
an  investigati<m  of  oonditioiis  in  the  five  leading  cities  in  the 
trade,  1907-8,  showed  that  28  per  cent,  of  the  women  worked  less 
than  five  weeks  in  the  awne  plaea  Amsmg  saleagirla  the  ctHidi- 
tions  are  similar.  In  a  large  Boston  store  20.8  per  cent,  remained 
less  than  five  wedks,  while  a  Washington,  D.  C,  investigation 
showed  that  25  per  cent,  remained  three  months  or  less. 

The  following  table  giving  the  esperienoe  of  the  seven  largest 
department  stores  in  New  York  city  for  1913  shows  a  like  enor- 
mous finx  of  employees  constantly  passing  through  their  doors. 
With  a  single  exception,  the  number  of  changes  is  greater  tiian 
the  average  number  employed. 
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TABLE  1 

RETAIL  STORES,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1913 

NUMBSB  OF  EaiFLOTXXft  IN  THX  SkVXN  LaKGEST  ESTABLISHMENTS 

(New  York  Stale  Faetoiy  InvcBtigatixig  Commianoii) 


Avetece  munber 

Number  added 

Number  dropped 

doling  the  yew 

or  leaving 
during  the  year 

5,000 

5,500 

4,296 

5,979 

5,950 

4,272 

6,809 

6,712 

3,750 

12,159 

10,382 

3,500 

8,156 

8,750 

3,497 

875 

940 

2,313 

2,967 

2,539 

Jn  Imndxies,  too,  a  very  great  shifting  of  workers  is,  constantly 
taking  place.  One  Massachusetts  establishment  reported  that  57 
per  cent  r^ained  less  than  three  months;  another  that  76  per 
cent,  remained  less  than  three  months;  while  a  Washington 
employer  stated  that  60  to  90  days  eliminates  a  crew  com- 
pletely." 

These  three  classes  are  of  course  not  defined  hy  hard  and  fast 
lines.  They  merge  into  one  another  and  workers  are  constantly 
passing  from  one  class  to  another.  I'requently  had  industrial 
conditions  will  throw  steady  workers  back  into  the  casual  labor 
class. 

In  the  women  employing  industries,  therefore,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  young  girls,  many  of  whom  have 
not  yet  reached  the  years  of  responsibility,  who  are  not  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  own  earnings  for  support  and  who  expect  to 
be  in  industry  for  only  a  short  time.   For  this  class  of  worker 
employment  is  largely  the  result  of  preference  or  custom  being 
to  some  extent  a  matter  of  pin-money  and  often  looked  upon  as  a 
means  of  release  from  monotonous  home  duties  to  be  replaced  by 
social  enjoyment  and  the  companionship  of  friends.  Were  it  not 
for  the  tragic  effect  which  the  presence  of  this  proportionally 
small  group  of  workers  has  upon  the  mass  of  women  employees 
we  might  pass  them  by  unnoticed.    But  in  this  very  group  lies 
the  key  to  not  a  little  of  the  distress  of  the  larger  more  responsible 
group. 

It  is  this  great  throng  of  young,  untrained,  undisciplined  work- 
era  which  supplies  the  employer  with  help  for  the  few  busy  months. 
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At  other  times  they  drift  in  and  out,  from  establishment  to  estab- 
lishment or  from  trade  to  trade,  taking  positions  at  whatever  they 
can  get,  keeping  out  the  older  girls  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
slightly  higher  wage,  and  cutting  down  the  income  of  the  steady 
responsible  worker.  Because  this  class  of  casuals  is  ever  present 
the  employer  finds  it  easier  to  take  them  as  they  come  and  any 
question  of  regularizing  his  business  is  passed  by.  In  this  way 
they  increase  the  discontinuous  employment  of  the  steady  worker, 
and  tend  to  make  permanrait  a  disorganized  labor  market. 

The  employer,  too,  has  frequently  complained  of  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  these  workers.  On  this  point  one  Massachusetts  em- 
ployer said,  "  the  result  of  a  big  seasonal  demand  for  female  labor 
like  this  means  that  during  the  dull  time  of  the  year  the  girls  we 
discharge  at  Christmas  drift  into  other  lines  of  employment,  con- 
sequenUy,  when  our  bi^est  demand  comes,  from  September  to 
December,  we  are  compelled  to  again  teach  many  inexperienced 
girls.  The  small  output  and  loss  through  spoilage  of  the  inexperi- 
enced girls  make  th^  undesirable  help.  In  many  cases,  even 
at  a  small  rate  of  pay,  they  increase  the  labor  cost  on  the  goods 
materially."  Of  tiiese  "  only  a  small  percentage  become  of  any 
value  as  actual  producers.  Of  a  lot  of  say  50  girls  hired  on  Mon- 
day morning  we  will  often  lose  or  discharge  25  of  Uiem  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  lot  will 
sometimes  be  reduced  to  10."^  Another  Massachusetts  ^ployer, 
speaking  of  the  "  heedlessness,  irresponsibility,  and  lack  of  ambi- 
tion "  found  in  such  young  workers,  declared  that,  because  he  had 
to  employ  so  many  of  them,  "  the  problem  of  candy  making  is  the 
labor  question."^  In  short,  the  presence  of  this  class  of  workers 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the  existing  disoi^nization  of  indus- 
trial employment  Moreover,  most  of  their  employment  is  at 
work  which  neither  trains  tiiem  nor  offers  tibem  the  opportunity  of 
any  great  advancement.  Their  presence  in  industry  cannot  be 
justified  frmn  any  social  point  of  view. 

Before  we  can  hope,  therefore,  to  handle  effectively  the  problem 
of  regular  employment  and  a  real  living  wage  for  the  older  and 
needy  worker,  and,  as  a  first  step  toward  the  better  organization 

1  Massachusetts  CommissioD  On  Minimmn  Wage  Boards,  1912,  p.  66. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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of  indufttry,  particular  attention  n»»st  be  given  to  this  special  clasa 
of  workers. 

The  first  step  t<ward  such  a  program  obviously  would  be  to 
reduce  the  supply  of  this  untrained  and  irresponsiW©  group  by 
partially  shutting  them  out  of  industry  for  a  period  of  time.  The 
present  age  of  admission  to  industry  in  several  states  is  sixteem 
years.   By  extending  this  limitation  to  all  states  and  extending 
this  controlled  prariod  possibly  up  to  the  age  of  mghteen  a  gra«* 
mass  of  casual  labor  would  at  once  be  removed,  and  would  leavse 
the  field  open  for  older  and  more  reqKmsible  workers.  During 
these  years  attention  could  be  given  to  the  proper  physical  and 
edncatimial  training  of  young  women.   With  the  increased  em- 
phasis that  is  being  placed  upon  industrial  education,  this  period 
mi^t  well  be  devoted  to  a  o(Hnbinati<Hi  of  technical  and  general 
training,  together  with  practical  experience  in  shop  work.  For 
it  will  probably  always  be  true  that,  due  to  changing  seasons  and 
emergency  demands,  many  industries  will  need  for  certain  diort 
periods  of  time  extra  help.   By  supplying  this  demand  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  group  of  young  women,  practical  shop  training 
would  be  secured  and,  in  addition,  the  wages  earned  would  aid 
in  relieving  economic  pressure.    The  extent  of  actual  factory 
work  should  be  limited  to  certain  periods  at  the  discretion  of  the 
educational  authorities,  and  the  aetoal  placing  in  establishments 
should  be  made  through  the  medium  of  the  Labor  Exchanges. 
The  close  of  the  busy  season  would  liien  find  the  workers  r^uming 
to  the  training  school  instead  of  drifting  from  place  to  place  and 
from  job  to  job  as  at  present 

In  this  way  the  necessary  surplus  pool  of  labor  would  be  utilized 
to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Such  physical  and  indusr 
trial  training  would  better  prepare  young  women  for  a  useful, 
efficient  life,  and  at  the  same  time  would  leave  a  more  open  field 
of  emploj-ment  with  more  regular  work  at  higher  wages  for  the 
older  responsible  workers.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  employer  in  trach  a  plan,  since  for  many 
years  his  constant  complaint  has  been  the  untrained,  careless  and 
irresponsible  character  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  labor  force.  In 
but  few  cases,  however,  has  there  been  sufficient  pressure  upon 
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the  employer,  or  initiative  on  his  party  to  cause  him  to  change  his 
present  haphazard  system  of  employment.  For  the  more  steady 
workers  who  nevertheless  suffer  periods  of  unemployment,  some 
f«Hmi  of  unemployment  insurance  should  be  considered.  By  this 
method  the  wage  lossea  would  be  distributed,  in  part  at  least,  be- 
tween all  parties  concerned  instead  of,  as  at  presrait,  alkwing 
them  to  fall  entirely  upon  the  work^,  the  person  least  able  to 
bear  them. 

SUMMAKY  AND  CoNCL-USIOJS 

All  facts  agree  that  actual  earnings  fall  far  short  of  possible 
earnings  based  upon  "  rate  of  pay."  This  investigation  leads 
also  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  least  for  the  workers  here  con- 
sidered, the  average  girl  or  woman  loses  in  wages  an  amount  equal 
to  no  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  her  possible  earnings.  The  younger 
more  irregular  worker  loses  an  even  greater  amount. 

Li  addition,  the  investigation  shows  that  very  many  of  the 
women  in  seasonal  trades  cannot  find  work  at  the  same  place  for 
the  entire  year,  while  in  many  trades,  from  a  quarter  to  (me-half 
remain  in  one  place  only  three  months  or  less.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  constant  flux  of  workers  in  and  out  of  differ^t 
establishments  was  found  by  the  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 
sion in  tiie  records  of  one  lai^  Kew  York  Oity  department  store, 
which  hired  over  12,000  employees  in  order  to  maintain  an  aver- 
.  age  permanent  fwoe  of  a  little  over  3,000.  In  ten  confectionery 
establishments  3,138  were  employed  to  maintain  an  average  force 
of  953  people.  In  nine  paper-box  establishments  1,657  were  em- 
ployed to  maintain  an  average  force  of  792  workers.  This  same 
shifting  is  found  everywhere  in  varying  d^rees. 

It  must  be  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  living  income  is  de- 
pendent not  only  upon  a  reasonable  daily  or  weekly  wage  but  also 
upon  reasonable  regularity  of  employment.  This  latter  problem 
presents  many  difficulties,  particularly  with  industry  disorganized 
as  at  present.   With  such  large  surplus  pools  of  labor  to  draw  from 

only  the  few  more  farsighted  employers  will  initiate  reforms  in 

their  systems  of  employment.  Moreover,  the  members  of  this 
surplus  pool  are  obtaining  practically  no  training  nor  are  they 
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receiring  anything  .pproaehmg  a  Uving  wage.  But  by  withdraw- 
ing them  fromZ  labor  market,  except  for  short  periods  durmg 
the  "  bnsy  season,"  the  much  needed  special  training  can  be  sap- 
plied  and  positions  will  be  left  open  for  older  ""PO-^We  workers. 
Unle.  leuonabJe  regularity  of  employment  can  be  dsfi^^f  ? 
assured,  a  living  wage  through  the  year  OM.  be  seeured  only  by 
setting  up  .  wage  rate  sufdoiently  high  to  cover  unemployed  pe1^ 
iods  of  time,  or  by  estabUshing  s«ne  form  of  unemployment  la- 

SUTEBCe. 


IL   STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  INDUSTRIES 


THE  PAPER  BOX  IHDUSTRT 

Introduction 

Tears  ago,  wlien  we  went  to  the  grocery  store  to  buy  crackers, 
the  grocer  scooped  them  up  out  of  a  barrel  and  put  them  into  a 
paper  bag  for  us.  Now  we  get  them  in  a  neat  little  paper  box. 
More  and  more  the  grocer's  shelves  are  filled  with  '^padcage 
goods/'  which  the  housewife  prefers  because  thej  are  more  likely 
to  be  fresh  and  free  from  germs  and  dust  Every  Christmas  sees 
a  greater  variety  of  fancy  articles  offered  for  sale  in  "  ornamental 
holly  hoxeB  suitable  for  gifts.'^  All  our  doihing,  hats,  and  shoes 
are  delivered  to  us  boxed.  The  ubiquitous  paper  box  serves  as 
container  for  articles  as  different  as  cigarettes  and  writing  paper, 
phonograph  records  and  ice-cream^  electric  light  bulbs  and  candy. 

Gensbal  Statistics 

With  such  an  increase  in  the  use  of  paper  boxes,  it  is  not  sur* 

prising  that  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  considerable  de- 
velopment in  the  industry.  According  to  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus of  Manufactures,  the  number  of  wage-earners  of  both  sexes 
employed  has  increased  from  some  27,000  to  nearly  40,000,  a 
gain  of  over  48  per  cent  in  the  ten  years  between  1899  and  1909. 
The  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  larger 
^^women-employing"  industries  of  the  United  States.  In  1909 
there  was  an  average  number  of  23,724  women  over  16  at  work 
in  paperfoox  establishments,  as  against  20,527  in  190^  and 
18,192  in  1899,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  decade,  though 
during  the  same  period  the  number  of  men  increased  67  per  cent 
Although  women  at  present  form  almost  exactly  three-fifths  of 
^e  total  number  of  wage  earners  in  paper  box  making  and  are 
thus  decidedly  in  the  majority,  yet  the  proportion  of  men  is  in- 
creasing, if  very  gradually.  In  1880,  women  formed  70  per  cent 
of  the  entire  labor  force,  65  per  cent,  in  1899,  and  60  per  cent,  in 
1909. 
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This  tendency  toward  displacement  of  the  women  workere  may 
or  may  not  continue,  but  remembering  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  2,800  workers  under  16  are  girls,  the  statement  still  holds  that 
paper  box  making  is  "  woman's  work." 

]Si  ew  York  employs  by  far  the  greater  number  of  women  worker* 
in  this  industry,  nearly  8,000 ;  Pennsylvania  follows  with  over 
3,000 ;  Massachusetts  with  2,600,  and  Illinois  with  2,400.  In 
Ohio  are  found  1,600,  in  New  Jersey  nearly  1,400,  and  somewhat 
mer  1,000  in  Connecticut.*  Neariy  6,000  more  m  scattered  in 
smaller  numbers  over  the  remaining  states. 

Owing  to  its  low  wage  level  this  industry  is  one  frequently  sug- 
gested for  investigation  by  Minimum  Wage  CwnmissioM.  It  is 
therefore  especially  important  to  study  the  effects  of  irregularity 
on  wages  in  the  industry,  and  to  make  a  comparison  of  wage  rates 
and  actual  earnings  in  orda:  to  see  whether  or  not  a  minimum 
wage  rate  would  really  provide  a  paper  box  worker  with  a  living 
wage. 

Sbasowai.  Vauatiohs 
The  seasonal  variations  which  exist  in  the  paper  box  industry 
naturally  depend  on  and  precede  variations  in  the  demand  for 
goods  "  put  up  in  pasteboard."  On  that  account,  the  work  on 
some  sorts  of  boxes,  such  as  those  for  cigarettes  and  shoes,  is 
reasonably  steady.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  buying  for  clothing 
in  the  spring  and  fall  and  the  Christmas  demand  for  all  sorts  of 
fancy  and  candy  boxes,  makes  the  industry  one  of  decided  seasonal 
irregularity. 

The  busiest  season  comes  in  the  fall,  from  Labor  Day  to  Christ- 
mas followed  by  an  extremely  dull  season.  The  trade  revives 
again  for  several  weeks  before  Easter,  for  a  shorter  and  less  ex- 
treme rush  season,  produced  mainly  by  the  demands  of  the  cloth- 
ing trade.  Then  another  slack  period  lasts  well  tiirou^  the 
summer.    During  the  rush  times,  more  or  less  overtime  is 

"  X  FANCY  AND  PAPER  BOXES 

Number  <rf  Wwnen  Ovw  16  Employed  DeoMnber  16,  1900 
[United  States  Census  of  Mantrfactures,  Vd.  UL,  Tabie  11  for  each  State] 

New  York   7,928      NewJew^.   1,^ 

Pennsylvania   3,0^  SSTS*£.' 

Massachusetts   2,629      Otlifir  State*  

i^  25,961 
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worked  in  nearly  every  prosperous  factory  and  Sunday  work  also 
is  sometimes  found.  Most  manufacturers  believe  this  cannot  be 
avoided,  since  orders  come  at  short  notice  and  paper  boxes  are 
too  bulky  in  proportion  to  their  values  for  pro&table  storage the 
fire-hazard  also  is  too  great  to  risk  making  them  for  stock.  The 
rev&m  of  the  two  busy  seasons  is  found  in  the  dullness  of  the 
trade  after  Christmas  and  its  still  greater  slackness  in  the  sunmier. 
Here  is  the  typical  seasonal  variation  of  so  many  of  the  industries 
where  large  numbers  of  women  are  found  —  very  busy  in  the  fall, 
dull  after  Christmas,  busy  in  the  spring  and  very  dull  in  the 
summer. 

Wherever  data  could  be  obtained,  from  Massachusetts  to  Cali- 
fornia, from  Maryland  to  Oregon,  and  in  the  great  industrial 
states  of  New  York,  Kew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin, a  like  alternation  of  rush  seasons  in  the  spring  and  fall 
with  slack  in  the  winter  and  summer  was  found.  For  instance,  in 
Philadelphia  an  investigation  of  five  firms  in  1913  disclosed  the 
fact  that  after  Christmas  they  made  wholesale  dismissals  to  the 
extent  of  24.3  per  cent,  of  their  fcam  In  New  York  City  last 
year  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  employees  rose  to  6,700  just  before  Christmas  and  fell  to 
6,100  directly  after  that  time.  What  this  irregularity  and  loss 
of  working  time  means  to  the  women  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  Rose,  a  Eussian  girl,  twenty-three  years  old.  Her  family 
was  still  in  Eussia,  so  she  had  to  look  out  for  herself  entirely.  In 
five  years  she  advanced  in  wages  from  $3.50  to  $5.50  a  wedc  But 
out  of  this  meager  sum  she  had  to  save  enough  to  carry  her  over 
the  slack  season,  and  she  was  out  of  work  fourteen  weeks  during 
the  year.  This  made  her  average  weekly  earnings  just  $4.02  — 
over  26  per  cent,  lower  than  her  rate  of  wages.  Ev«a  the  girls  nom- 
inally at  work  every  week  in  the  year  for  the  same  firm  are  found 
to  suffer  large  reductions  in  wages  on  account  of  ihmr  short  hours 
in  the  dull  season.  One  girl  received  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
only  $6.14  instead  of  her  regular  rate  of  $7.25,  another  $8.27 
in  place  of  $9.45,  a  third  $4.58,  instead  of  $5.  These  are  exam- 
ples taken  quite  at  randomu  For  a  girl  to  average  more  than  her 
rate  is  very  unusual.  These  facts  indicate  the  need  for  further 
study  of  the  irr^ularity  of  the  industry  and  its  effect  on  wages. 
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and  thej  point  toward  the  conclusion  tiiat  greater  regularity  of 
employment  as  well  as  a  minimum  wage  rate  is  needed  to  obtain 
for  the  ateadj,  respoasible,  mature  w<»nen  workers  a  living  income, 

Statistics  ob  lBSBaui«AS  iEMPi.oTMBNT 

The  statistics  of  irregularity  most  commonly  found  in  state 
labor  reports  are  frwn  Idie  point  of  view  of  the  industry  rather 
than  that  of  the  workers,  and  are  those  of  "  average  number  of 
days  in  operation  yearly "  and  "  average  number  employed  by 
months."  From  published  statistics  on  both  of  these  points  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  is  a  particu- 
larly seasonal  industry.  For  instance,  out  of  a  possible  305  work- 
ing days  yearly,  Massachusetts  factories  were  in  operation  29.0 
days,  and  Ifew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  factories  292  days  iu 
1912. 

The  statistics  of  the  varying  "  number  employed  by  months  " 
during  the  year  are  also  shown  graphically  in  Chart  IIL  The 
largest  number  in  any  one  month  is  considered  100  per  cent,  and 
the  per  cent,  for  every  other  month  reckoned  with  that  as  a  base. 
The  states  for  which  this  was  obtainable  and  tiie  latest  years  for 
which  it  is  compiled,  are  Massachusetts  in  1912,  New  Jersey  in 
1912  and  Wisconsin  in  1910.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  eorve  for 
each  state  follows  a  similar  course  and  brings  out  the  fall  rush 
with  its  peak  in  November,  the  lesser  spring  busy  season,  the 
short  drop  in  January  and  the  long  dull  period  of  the  summer 
months.  The  situation  in  New  York  City  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
state  in  1913,  as  found  by  the  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission, is  also  presented  in  this  chart.  From  these  figures  the 
fluctuations  do  not  appear  to  be  extreme,  since  the  difference  be- 
tween the  largest  and  smallest  number  was  only  12  per  cfflit.  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  in  1912,  18  per  cent,  in  Wisconsin 
in  1910,  and  8  per  cent,  in  New  York  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 1913. 

From  most  of  the  official  statistics,  then,  it  would  not  seem 
that  the  paper  box  industry  was  as  seriously  irr^lar  as  many 
others,  yet  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  A  consideration  of  what  these 
two  classes  of  statistics  show  and  do  not  show,  will  solve  the  puzzle. 
When  the  "  number  of  days  in  operation  yearly  "  is  given,  there 
is  nothing  to  tell  us  whether  one  departmoit  or  all  are  at  work,  ' 
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whdtlier  or  not  those  at  work  are  on  full  tiine  or  wiiethw  a  few 

scattered  girls  or  the  full  force  are  working.  Statislics  as  to 
average  number  employed  by  mimihA"  do  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  latter,  but  in  the  paper  box  industry  it  is  the  custom  not  to 
dose  the  factory  for  any  length  of  time^  nor  to  dismiss  employees 
to  any  very  large  extent,  but  to  hold  as  nearly  as  possible  the  full 
force  on  short  time,  and  consequently  on  abxxct  pay,  in  ordw  to 
have  the  workers  ready,  not  only  for  the  busy  season,  but  also  to 
take  care  of  the  occaBional  order  that  may  oome  in  fnmk  timft  to 
tima  The  more  detailed  statistics  following  will  show  further 
that  these  measurements  alone  by  no  means  bring  out  the  entire 
effect  of  irregular  employment  on  the  income  of  the  worker. 

SHmnro 

the  paper  box  industry  the  flux  of  workers  is  very  great;  it 
li  a  constantly  dianging  group  on  which  all  the  seasonal  variations 
fall.  In  New  York  City  in  1912-13,  only  a  quarter  of  the  women 
paper-box  workers  stayed  in  the  same  place  more  than  six  months. 
Three-fifths  stayed  three  months  or  less  (see  Chart  IV),  one-half 
leas  than  two  numths  and  two-fifths  four  weeks  or  less.  In- 
credibly large  numbers  drift  in  for  a  few  days  or  even  hours  and 
then  drift  out  again.    Only  16  per  cent  were  what  might  be 
called  steady  workers,  staying  eleven  months  or  more  out  of  the 
year  in  the  same  establicdmieut   Three  times  as  many  people  as 
y^re  employed  at  any  one  time  were  dropped  and  added  during 
the  year.   It  is  of  course  true  that  many  of  these  changes  were 
undoubtedly  due  to  personal  reasons.    A  low-grade,  poorly  paid, 
little,  skilled  body  of  workers  in  an  ever-changing  one.   Yet  such 
facts  as  the  wholesale  dismissal  of  workers  in  Philadelphia  after 
Christmas  previously  mentioned,  show  that  the  irregularity  of 
the  industry  must  be  held  respcmsible  for  no  small  part  of  the  shif t- 
iiig.   Here,  then,  is  the  casual  labor  force,  the  three-girla-for-two- 
jobs  state  of  affairs,  which  Beveridge,  the  English  authority,  be- 
lieves to  be  the  fundamental  cause  of  unemployment.    A  wage 
rate  that  made  no  allowance  for  irregularity  of  employment  would 
mean  little  to  these  people,  who  are  here  to^ay  and  gone  to- 
morrow.  Kather,  some  pressure  is  needed  that  will  force  them 
out  and  make  it  profitable  for  the  manufacturer  to  furnish  steady 
employment  to  responsible  workers. 
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In  order  to  discover  the  great  seriousness  of  seasonal  varia- 
tiong  in  tiiis  industry,  we  must  turn  to  vanations  in  earnings. 
The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  a  comparison  of  the  varia- 
ticm  in  eamiii^  wtth  variation  in  numberEr,  nKnitii  by 
month.  Such  a  comparison,  for  New  York  City,  1912-13,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  8ta^  as  given  by  Ibe  State  Eaetofy  Investigating 
Commission,  shows  a  considerable  loss  in  actual  as  compared  with 
possiUe  eamings.  In  ttese  numtiilj  avwagies  (see  Ohart  Y)  the 
extreme  weekly  variations  are  smoothed  out,  yet  there  is  a  15  per 
omt  diSerenoe  b^werai  ^e  largest  and  smallest  amoont  of  wages, 
in  contrast  to  an  8  per  cent,  variation  in  numbers.  The  broken 
lin^  it  will  be  noted,  drops  far  below  the  solid  <»ie  showing  that 
for  those  employees  who  were  kept  on  the  pay  roll,  wages  fell  con- 
siderably below  normaL  But  by  taking  tlie  original  figures  for 
the  totals  of  wages  and  using  the  totals  per  week  instead  of  per 
month,  the  largest  amount  paid  out  is  found  to  be  $60,878  for 
the  last  we^  of  S^tranber  and  the  smallest  $43,125  for  ti»  first 
week  of  January.  There  is  a  difference  here  of  nearly  30  per  cent. 
(29.3  per  cent.)  while  the  largest  differenee  in  numbers  by  weeks 
is  just  about  12  per  cent.  This  result  corresponds  closely  to 
the  testinumy  of  200  w(Mnen  workers  questicmed  by  the  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  about  their  weekly  wages  at  different 
seasons.  Thdr  average  weekly  pay  varied  from  $5.68  in  dull 
times  to  $8.13  in  the  busy  season,  a  difference  of  almost  exactly 
30  per  cent 

The  N'ew  York  City  investigation  further  shows  that  the 
^'  ordinary average  weekly  wage  of  a  woman  worker  was  $7.36. 
That  is  abont  10  pw  cent  less  l^n  the  reason  "  weekly 

wage.  We  have  similar  weekly  averages  for  women  workers  in 
California  and  Maryland  from  an  investigatimi  made  by  tlie 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1911.  There  was  a  difference 
of  more  than  20  y&r  eeait.  between  tibe  weddy  average  for  msh 
and  normal  seasons  in  California  ($8.99  and  $7.03)  and  of  almost 
exaetly  20  per  emt  in  Maryhuid  ($6.24  and  $5.01).  Diffwenees 
in  eamings  from  season  to  season  do  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
confined  to  jN'ew  York.  Clearly  then  any  minimmn  wage,  based, 
as  practically  all  awards  in  this  country  have  been  thus  far,  on 
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the  full  tiine  work  of  the  normal "  season,  would  not  give  women 
a  living  wage  when  this  industry  was  slack,  and  offers  no  guaran- 
tee against  such  dull  times. 

To  examine  further  the  relation  between  rates  and  actual  earn- 
ings, and  to  determine  whether  or  not  earnings  usually  fell  below, 
the  rate,  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  weekly  wage  rates  of  246 
of  the  women  paper  box  workers  in  Kew  York  City  with  their 
actual  average  weekly  wages  for  the  period  worked.  These  figures 
represent  conditions  far  above  the  average,  since  only  the  best 
factories  keep  their  books  so  that  reliable  figures  can  be  obtained. 
That  this  selected  group  represents  to  a  much  greater  degree  the 
more  permanent  class  of  workers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  82 
per  cent  were  annual  workers  as  against  15  per  cent,  of  annual 
woikers  for  the  entire  labor  force.  In  addition,  to  avoid  including 
some  absences  for  personal  reasons,  when  the  average  weekly 
earnings  were  computed,  the  weeks  in  which  a  woman  was  not 
working  at  all  were  omitted,  although  the  number  of  such  ab- 
sences greatly  increases  in  the  dull  seasons  and  the  omissicm  there- 
fore undoubtedly  ^eludes  in  many  cases  a  part  of  the  wage  loss 
due  to  industrial  conditions.   Tor  this  particular  study  therefore 
the  steadier  workers  in  the  better  factories  are  under  consideration 
and  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment  is  being  left  out  of 
account 

As  already  said,  comparison  was  made  of  the  rate  of  pay  and 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  24©  such  adult  women  time  work- 
ers in  the  paper  box  industry.    The  average  weekly  earnings  of 
94  per  cent  of  these  women  were  below  their  stated  rate  of  pay. 
Only  8,  or  3^  per  cent,  had  average  weekly  earnings  equal  to 
their  rate  of  pay.  The  weekly  earnings  of  just  6,  or  21/2  per  cent 
of  the  whole  group  averaged  higher  than  their  rate  of  pay.  For 
that  great  majority  of  the  wwnen  whose  earnings  fell  below  their 
rate,  tables  were  made  to  show  first  by  wage  groups  and  secondly 
bv  length  of  time  in  the  same  factory,  what  per  cent  of  the  rate 
they  lost   (See  Table  2.)     According  to  the  table  we  find  that 
62.1  per  cent,  almost  two-thirds,  lost  over  10  pw  cent  of  their 
supposed  wage  during  the  time  they  worked,  with  26  per  cent, 
losing  from  16  to  25  per  cent  and  15  per  c^t  losing  more  than 
25  per  cent— over  a  quarter  — of  their  supposed  income  for  the 
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period  they  worked.   It  is  evident  that  the  lowest  paid  and  most 

shifting  workers  are  the  ones  suffering  the  heaviest  losses. 

Of  those  earning  under  $5,  77.7%  lost  over  10%  of  wages. 
Of  those  earning  $5-5.99,  63%  lost  over  10%  of  wages. 
Of  those  earning  $6-6.99,  50%  lost  over  10%  of  wages. 
Of  those  earning  $7-7.99,  50%  lost  over  10%  of  wages. 
Of  those  earning  $8-8.99,  3<5.8%  lost  over  10%  of  wages. 
Of  those  earning  $9  and  over,  28.1%  lost  over  10%  of  wages. 

When  the  loss  from  the  rate  is  computed  by  length  of  service, 
the  heavier  losses  of  the   short-time  girl "  are  evm  more  striking. 

Of  those  staying  1-4  weeks  in  same  factory,  85.7%  lost 
over  10%  of  wages. 

Of  those  staying  5—18  we^  in  same  factory,  64.1%  lost 
over  10%  of  wages. 

Of  those  staying  14-26  weeks  in  same  factory,  75.5%  lost 
over.  10%  of  wages. 

Of  those  staying  27-47  weeks  in  same  factory,  57.2%  lost 
over  10%  of  wages. 

Of  those  staying  48—52  weeks  in  same  factory,  21%  lost 
over  10%  of  wages. 

TABLE  2 

PAPER  BOXES.   NEW  YORK  CITY.   NOVEMBER,  1913-1913 

tauoiSD  VmuMM  Tun  Wouanw  Ovkb  16.  CouPABnoir  or  Rtiru  or  Pat  ahb  ActaMM,  AvMuoa 

WuKbT  EASnnraa 

lA.  Nuion*  Lomro  Qtrm  PncmTAaB  or  Tmmi  Bmm,  bt  Waqb  Gboom 


FBomTAoa  Lost 


Bin 

5  per  cent, 
or  lorn 

6-10 
per  cent. 

11-15 
per  oont. 

16-25 
per  oeat. 

Ow  25 
per  MDt. 

Total 

UiklAr  t5  00  

0 

10 

17 

28 

11 

72 

S6  00-  5  90  

U 

25 

21 

24 

18 

102 

0  00-  0  00  

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

10 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

12 

8 

6 

3 

2 

0 

14 

9  00  and  over  

5 

9 

3 

1 

4 

22 

Total  

33 

» 

4S 

59 

84 

232 
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1B>  Fm  Cut  Loame  Gira  FncwTAOBs  of  Their  Rate,  bv  Wage  Groups 


Ratb 

FmomvAfiA  Lost 

5  per  cent, 
or  1m 

6-10 
par  Mot. 

11-15 
pflr  oMit. 

16-25 
per  cent. 

Over  25 
per  cent. 

ToM 

Under  $5  00  

$5  00-  5  99  

0  00-  0  99  

7  00-  7  99  

8.3 
14.0 

ao.o 

25.0 
21.4 

23.8 

13.9 
23.0 
50.0 
25.0 
42.8 
38.1 

23.6 
21.6 
10.0 
25.0 
21.4 
14.3 

38.9 
24.0 
10.0 
25.0 
14.4 
4.8 

15.2 
18.0 
10.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

8  00-  8  99.. 

9  00  and  over. 

10.0 

Total  

14.1 

23.8  ' 

21.1 

26.0 

15.0 

100.0 

2A.  Numbers  Losing  Given  Pbrctotages  op  Their  IUto.  bt  Jmrnrnm  ow  Ton  nr  Bamm 
_______  ^'actobt 


X«en  or  Tnoi  nr  Same 

Pebcbntagb  Lost 

Facxwt 

5  per  cent. 

1  6-10 

11-15 

16-25 

Over  25 

or  less 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

pw  cent. 

Total 

1-  4  weeks 

4 

4 

6 

11 

19 

44 

5-13  weeks  

8 

16 

10 

23 

10 

67 

14-26  weeks  

a 

8 

15 

14 

5 

45 

27^7  weeks  

8 

9 

10 

10 

0 

37 

48-fi2  weeks  

10 

21 

7 

1 

0 

39 

Total  

33 

58 

48 

59 

34 
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2B.  P«  Cww  Loemo  Givw  Pwcmtaom  of  Tb>»  Rat.,  bt  Length  of  Time  in  Same 


Lmoni  OF  Time  in  Same 
Faotoibt 

PEBcwTAa  Lon 

Speroo&t. 
or  less 

6-10 

per  cent. 

11-16 
pw  cent. 

16-26 
per  oott. 

Over  25 
per  cent. 

Total 

1-  4  weeks  

5-13  weeks  

14-26  weeks  

27-47  weeks  

7.1 
11.9 

6.7 
22.9 

26.3 

7.1 
23.9 
17  .-8 
20.0 
52.6 

14.3 
14.9 
33.3 
M.6 
18.4 

26.2 
34.3 
31.1 
28.6 
2.6 

45.2 
14.9 
11.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

48-52  weeks  

14.1 

23.8 

21.1 

26.0 

15.0 

100.0 

It  may  be  noted  that,  among  the  six  who  earned  more  than  their 
rate,  the  gains  were  amall,  none  over  10  per  cent.,  and  that  three 
of  the  women  who  gained  were  "annual  workerg "  —  over  48 
weeks  in  the  same  position. 

We  find  in  this  selected  group,  therefore,  consisting  of  the 
better  class  workers  under  the  more  favorable  conditions,  that  94 
per  cent,  did  not  succeed  in  earning  the  rate  of  wages  at  which 
they  were  employed,  and  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  (62.1 
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per  cent)  lost  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  their  supposed  wages. 
Undoubtedly  if  similar  figures  could  be  computed  for  tiie  entire 
industry,  even  larger  losses  would  be  brought  out  i'or  instancy 
for  the  week  in  which  the  Commission  collected  wage  data,  rates 
and  earnings  in  one  of  the  factories  especially  studied  were  com- 
pared with  rates  and  earnings  in  a  factory  keeping  no  records 
available  for  yearly  comparisons.  Both  factories  manufactured 
a  similar  line  of  goods,  and  the  factory  having  yearly  records 
of  earnings  was  one  in  which  about  two-fifths  of  all  the  cases 
were  found.  In  the  latter  establishment  no  woman  was  rated  at 
less  &an  $5  for  the  week  but  9  per  cent  received  less  than  that 
sum,  while  in  the  other  factory  12.7  per  cent  were  rated  at  less 
than  $5  and  37.4  p«r  cent  received  below  that  amount  it  is  the 
latter  which  is  typical  of  the  majority  of  factories  in  the  city 
and  th^fcHre  the  trade  as  a  whole  would  show  annual  wage- 
losses  even  greater  than  those  here  discussed. 

Moteomrf  the  w»ge  rates  just  considered  are  averages  for  the 
period  covered.  They  in  no  way  show  the  variation  from  week 
to  week  in  a  girl's  wage.  An  average  is  only  a  composite  photo- 
graph after  all  and  may  or  may  not  represent  the  experience  of 
any  number  of  workers  and,  also  as  in  the  photograph,  the  ex- 
treme variations  are  smoothed  out  When  we  trace  the  dianges 
in  a  girl's  wages  week  by  week,  then  this  irregularity  which  we 
chart  and  discuss  like  an  aeadonic  problem,  without  really  feel- 
ing it,  bectmies  a  human  problem,  a  hard  condition  with  which 
human  beings  are  steuggling.  Out  of  the  thousancb  of  similar 
records,  the  New  York  State  Factory  Commission  quotes  weekly 
wages  for  six  girls,  "  steady,  representative  workers  in  different 
factories."  The  charts  (VI  and  VII)  show,  more  plainly  than 
words,  the  way  in  whieh  the  girls'  wages  vary  from  week  to  week. 
The  first  of  the  charts  gives  for  the  three  piece  workers,  Annie, 
Ida  and  Sarah,  their  wages  averaged  by  months.  Like  all  aver- 
ages, it  conceals  the  greatest  variations,  but  the  second  chart  gives 
thdr  actual  weekly  wages  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  which 
is  not  the  period  of  extreme  fluctuations.  Because  piece  workers 
are  paid  in  proportion  to  their  product,  many  people  think  the 
quick,  good  worker  is  rewarded  for  her  unusual  ability.  But  what 
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CHART  VII 
PAPER  BOXES  NEW  YORK  CITY 
WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  THREE  PIECE-WORKERS 

FOR  THREE  MONTHS 
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happens  to  Iter  wage  for  that  much  longer  period  when  there  is 
only  a  little  work  on  hand,  and  when,  after  a  few  hours,  she  is 
sent  home  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ?   These  charts,  with  their  high 
and  low  points  in  eadi  case  eorro^onding  to  the  busy  and  dull 
seasons,  show  clearly  how  the  seasonal  variations  in  the  industry 
cause  most  of  the  changes  in  these  girls'  wages.  Ida's  highest 
weekly  wage  is  $13.98  and  her  lowest  $3.20.   Annie's  varies  be- 
tween $14.87  and  $3.20,  Sfarah's  weekly  wages  run  all  the  way 
down  from  $10.(j2  to  $2.68.    When  we  get  down  to  the  actual 
amounts  received  by  these  piece  workers,  we  find  just  about  a  75 
per  cent,  difference  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  wages  in- 
stead of  the  30  per  cent  variation  which  was  found  between  the 
smallest  and  largest  total  amounts  paid  out  weekly  in  wages  and 
also  between  the  average  wage  at  different  seasons. 

Moreover,  the  wages  of  the  three  time  workers  fluctuate  nearly 
as  violently  and  correlate  in  the  same  way  with  the  slack  and 
busy  seasons.    (Chart  VIII.)    These  three  rate  workers,  Sadie 
and  Bose  and  Antoinette,  are  supposed  to  be  paid  a  definite  sum 
each  week.   But  the  least  and  greatest  wages  they  actually  receive 
are  $7.62  and  $2.41,  $8.50  and  $5.34,  $7.76  and  $2.   The  per- 
centages of  difference  between  these  sums  are  no  less  than  68,  37 
and  74  per  cent.    While  Sadie's  weekly  rate  is  $5.60  and  her 
average  weekly  wage  $5.47,  only  a  trifle  less,  Rose  never  gets 
more  than  her  rate  of  $8.60  and  faUs  below  it  so  often  as  to  bring 
her  average  weekly  wage  down  to  $7.39,  only  seven-eighths  as 
great.   Antoinette  has  a  rate  of  $7,  but  an  actual  wedcly  average 
of  $6.92.    She  loses  over  a  seventh  of  her  rate.    The  method  of 
payment,  it  appears,  makes  but  little  difference.    Whether  they 
are  piece  or  time  workers,  the  employees,  through  fluctuations  in 
their  wages,  bear  the  brunt  of  seasonal  variations.    Under  these 
conditional  the  setting  of  a  simple  minimum  wage  rate  without 
regard  to  unemployment  would  not  necessarily  produce  a  living 
wage. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  working  girls  make  up  by  overtime 
what  they  lose  by  undertime.  The  lower  level  of  average  weekly 
earnings,  when  compared  with  rates  as  shown  on  the  previous 
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pages^  is  an  indirect  refutal  of  that  often^heard  remark:  Well, 

after  all,  they  make  up  in  the  busy  season  what  they  lose  in  the 
.  dull/'  which  argum^t  is  sometimes  even  used  as  a  reason  for  not 
limiting  women^s  hours  of  work.  But  all  the  direct  evidence  at 
hand,  as  well  as  the  indirect,  shows  this  belief  to  be  errcmeous* 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  good  deal  of  overtime  does  exist 
for  women  paper  bo^  workers.  But  in  the  &rst  place,  waiving 
for  the  moment  all  question  of  the  undesirability  of  overtime 
work  under  high  pressure  for  women  workers,  it  appears  that 
the  long  hours  which  bring  gains  in  wages  are  worked  by  a  minor- 
ity only.  In  a  busy  week  in  Isew  York  City  in  the  fall  of  1913, 
258  of  &e  women  considered,  or  cmly  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  worked  in  excess  of  the  legal  number  of  hours.  Forty- 
<me,  or  only  1.2  per  cent  worked  all  seven  days  of  the  week,  while 
a  larger  number,  861  or  19.7  per  cent.,  lost  a  day  or  more.  It  is 
apparent  that  for  this  group  at  leasfc  only  a  small  part  of  the 
workers  gained  anything  through  overtime  to  help  them  through 
the  slack  season*  While  from  the  point  of  view  of  overtime  work 
^<  comparatively  small  number  of  workers  were  affected,  yet  it  is 
apparent  that  violations  of  the  labor  law  were  not  uncommon. 

The  proportionate  rise  and  fall  in  wages  also  must  not  be  for- 
gotten* In  the  dull  season  the  fall  is  greater  than  the  rise  in  the 
busy  season.  The  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission found  that  the  average  weekly  wage  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred women  operatives,  questioned  as  to  seasonal  wages,  rose 
only  10  per  o^t  above  the  usual  eamiijgs^  but  dropped  23  per 
cent,  below. 

Pinally,  taking  the  entire  year  into  account^  the  slack  time  is 
spread  out  over  a  much  longer  period  than  the  rush.  The  pro- 
portions are  approximately  thirty  to  twenty  weeks.  This  is  quite 
ecmsistent  with  the  faets  about  the  six  steady,  representative 
workers''  whose  wages,  week  by  week,  have  already  been  con- 
sidered. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tiiat  in  the  busy  season  the 
time  workers  would  at  least  make  their  rate.  But  they  fell  below 
it  far  more  often  than  they  rose  above  it  Sadie  was  7  weeks 
above  her  rate,  2  weeks  at  it  and  10  weeks  below.  Rose  re- 
ceived her  rate  only  7  times,  never  got  above  it  and  was  below  it 
29  times.   For  Antoinette  the  figures  are  6  weeks  above  her  rate, 
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2  weeks  at  the  rate  and  16  weeks  below  the  rate.  Following  the 

same  line  of  reasoning,  the  piece-workers  would  be  likely  to  go 
above  their  average  wage  in  a  busy  week.  Sarah  did  go  above  her 
average  weekly  wage  26  times  and  below  only  23  times>  but  both 
the  others  fell  below  their  average  more  often  than  th^  went 
above  it  Ida  was  23  weeks  above  and  26  weeks  below,  while 
Annie  was  24  weeks  above  and  28  we^  below.  In  the  selected 
group  of  time-workerSj  94  per  cent,  had  average  weekly  earnings 
below  their  rat^  only  2^  pw  cent,  had  average  we^ly  earnings 
above  their  rate  and  3%  per  cent  made  their  scheduled  rate  of 
pay.  All  the  facts  available,  th^,  agree  in  showing  that  tiie  idea 
of  overtime    making  up  "  for  undertime  is  entirely  misleading. 

SUMMABY 

Looking  back  over  ike  ground  covered,  the  insularity  in  the 
paper  box  industry,  with  the  riack  seasons  in  the  summer  and 
winter  and  busy  seascHis  in  the  fall  and  spring,  may  best  be  rea* 
lized  by  a  study  of  the  earnings.  In  contrast  to  the  comparatively 
small  10  per  cent  variation  in  the  number  employed  at  difier^t 
seasons,  we  find  a  30  per  cent  fluctuation  in  wages,  whether  meas- 
ured by  averages  or  totals.  The  fluctuation  in  individual  cases 
rises  to  75  per  cent,  and  over.  In  addition,  wage  gains  do  not 
equal  wage  losses^  and  the  net  result  of  seasonal  irr^ularity  is 
a  loss  in  wages  to  the  employee.  The  record  of  the  wages  of  a 
few  individual  girls  week  by  week  shows^  just  as  an  extensive 
comparison  of  weekly  rates  with  average  weekly  earnings  shows, 
an  actual  income  approximately  15  per  cent,  below  the  rate.  The 
wage  rate  is  only  nc»ninal,  a  term  of  little  real  meaning.  These 
workers  are  not  paid  by  the  week  but  by  the  hour  or  rather  by  the 
minute,  and  in  this  way  in  the  paper  box  industry,  a  easnal, 
shifting  group  of  workers,  probably  without  half  realizing  it, 
bean  thA  bordeii  of  seasonal  irr^gularily. 
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Intboduction 

From  all  statistics,  it  is  evident  that  the  American  people  are 
not  losing  their  taste  for  sweets.  The  conf ecti(»ierj  industsrj  is 
a  growing  and  prosperous  one.  At  Christmas  time,  for  instance, 
there  are  few  homes  in  which  the  festivities  are  complete  without 
some  CMidy,  and  Easter  time  again  swells  the  stream  of  buyers. 
While  most  people  will  recognize  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
but  few  realize  the  effect  of  our  fluctuating  desire  for  sweets, 
determining  as  it  does  the  occurrence  of  marked  busy  and  dull 
seasons  for  thousands  of  workers.  The  majority  of  these  workers 
are  women  and  children  under  sixteeui,  many  of  them  employed  at 
less  than  a  living  wage.  For  tibis  reason,  this  industry  has  fre- 
quently been  the  subject  of  investigations  by  minimum  wage 
CCTunissions  in  yarious  parts  of  the  country. 

GxKiiHAi.  Statistics 

According  to  the  latest  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures, 
the  average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in  the  confection- 
ery industry  increased  from  26,000  to  44,000,  or  66  per  cent,  in 
tiie  ten  years  between  1899  and  1909.  Women  over  16  formed 
over  haK  of  this  labor  force,  nearly  26,000  as  against  14,000  in 
1899,  an  increase  of  no  less  Hian  79  per  cent,  in  llie  decade.  The 
number  of  men  employed  increased  but  49  per  cent,  in  the  same 
time,  and  tiie  number  of  children  under  16,  only  58  per  cent 
Women  in  this  industry  are,  therefore,  not  only  in  the  majority, 
but  are  also  tending  to  displace  other  classes  of  employees.  This  is 
further  evident  from  the  fact  that,  while  in  1899  men  were  40 
rer  cent,  and  women  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  wage 
earners,  in  1909  the  proportion  of  men  had  fallen  to  35  per 
cent,  but  the  proportion  of  women  had  risen  to  68  per  cent  The 
percentage  of  children  under  16,  the  larger  number  of  whom 
are  girls,  r^ained  about  the  same,  6  per  cent 
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This  increased  proportion  of  women  is  due  in  part  to  a  more 
extensive  use  of  machines  and  a  consequ«at  need  for  a  larger 
number  of  unskilled  employees.  For  instance,  a  machine  which 
automatically  shapes  the  cream  centers  of  bonbons  and  chocolates 
needs  only  one  regulator  and  four  or  £ve  helpers  to  do  the  work 
formerly  done  by  thirty  (billed  men.  In  this  way  the  numbw  of 
women  increases,  for  in  the  making  of  candy  as  in  so  many  other 
industries  the  men  perform  llie  more  highly  skilled  tasks  and 
the  women  the  simpler  and  more  mechanical  ones.  Men  do  all 
the  cooking  and  moulding  of  tiie  different  candy  mixtures; 
whereas  among  the  women  the  only  skilled  workers  are  the 
**  dippers,"  who  cover  the  centers  of  diocolates  and  bcmbons.  The 
majority,  however,  are  employed  as  "  wrappers  "  and  "  packers  " 
and  as  "  helpers  "  who  fetdh  and  carry  for  the  rert. 

New  York  has  the  largest  number  of  women  candy  workers, 
6,679  on  December  16,  1909,  according  to  the  Census  of  Manu- 
factures. Massachusetts  comes  second  with  4,140.  The  other 
states  em]^ying  more  than  a  thousand  womOTi  wage  earners  over 
sixteen  years  old  are,  in  the  order  named,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Ohi<^  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.^  In  addition  to  the  more  de- 
tailed facts  for  Massachusetts  and  Kew  York  City,  information 
has  been  seoored  from,  widely  scattered  points  —  from  the  states 
of  California,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and 
Wisconsin  and  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  Kansas 
City. 

(SSASOITAI.  VaBIATIOHTS 

So  many  aspects  does  ttus  industry  present  that  it  is  even  more 
difficult  flian  usual  to  measure  its  irregularity.  First,  we  find 
that  during  the  four  autumn  months  a  mudi  larger  force  of 
workers  is  used  than  can  6nd  places  iot  the  rest  of  the  year. 
After  ChristQUis,  a  good  many  employees  are  dismissed.   At  the 

1  CONFECTIONERY  INDUSTRY 

NmOBB  or  WoiosN  OvsB  16  Employed  December  15,  1909 

lUnited  Stetos  Ceum  oT  Mamifaetarai,  YcL  IX,  TMb  II  for  mA  Stelel 

Now  York   8,«79     Munmuri   1,880 

HaaaekuBetto   4,410      Wisconsin   1,087 

PennsylvBaift   3,839      All  other  States   9,736 

niinoiB   2,645   

Oliio   1,708  Total  
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same  time  the  eatire  factory  may  close  for  a  week  or  so,  and  in 
July  this  is  stiU  more  likely  to  happen.  Or  perhaps  the  factory 
ram  four  or  five  day*  a  week  instead  of  the  regular  six.  Many 
factories  do  not  close  as  a  whole,  but  different  departauenta  may 
doee  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  through  the  dull  season,  according 
to  the  work  on  hand.  Then  too,  the  regolar  weekly  w^ufo  of 
houra  ia  likely  to  be  shorter  in  the  slack  than  in  the  rush  season, 
and  often  the  actual  hours  worked  are  even  less  than  these 
scheduled  hours. 

Statistics  of  Iebegulae  Employment 
In  so  complicated  a  situation  many  of  the  ordinary  measures 
of  irr^ttlarity  fall  short  of  showing  the  true  state  of  aiEairs. 

Here  again,  according  to  the  "  days  in  operation  yearly "  in 
Massachusetts,  candy  factories  worked  on  the  average  292  days 
out  of  a  possible  305,  in  New  Jersey,  297,  in  Pennsylvania,  300. 
From  this  one  would  think  that  a  steady  worker  need  miss  com- 
paratively little  time.  But  when  a  single  factory  is  taken,  and 
just  what  the  steady  workers  lose  in  the  way  of  short  time  is 
shown,  the  inadequacy  of  these  figures  becomes  clear.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  detailed  report  of  short  time  in  one  factory 
cited  as  typical  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Minimum 
Wage  Boards.  This  establishment  was  shut  down  for  two  weeks 
in  July  and  also  on  two  separate  occasions  in  May  and  two  in 
June,  losing  five  and  a  half  days  in  this  way.  Thus  during  the 
year  there  would  be  a  loss  of  17^^  working  days,  or  according  to 
the  statistics  of  "  days  in  operation  yearly"  2871/^  days  would  be 
worked.  But  in  addition  no  less  than  twenty-four  times  during 
the  duU  half  of  the  year,  that  is,  between  January  and  July, 
from  one  to  twenty-one  defMurtments  were  closed  for  from  one  to 
three  days  at  a  time,  as  work  fluctuated.  The  least  number  of 
days  lost  in  this  way  was  five  and  a  half  in  three  different  depart- 
ments; the  greatest  number  28l^  days  in  one  department;  the 
other  losses  ranged  between  these  two  amounts.  The  tables  fol- 
lowing give  this  loss  of  days  by  dates  and  departments.  The  en- 
tirely irregular  way  in  which  the  days  of  unemployment  oc- 
curred made  it  absolutely  impossible  ff)r  employees  to  make  up 
the  time  and  earnings  thus  lost  by  turning  to  other  work.  Since 
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some  parts  of  the  factory  were  running  at  each  of  these  times, 
none  of  this  ooncdderable  loss  is  disclosed  under  the  statistics  of 
"  days  in  operation  yearly,"  which  are  thus  entirely  inadequate 
as  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  irr^ularity. 

TABLE  3 

COKncnonDLT— MASSACmiSBTTS,  i»is 

buwouBinr  cm  IBmKummm  m  a  VUmkcamam  Cakdt  Faoiobt.  1911 

A.  Davm,  NmoMBM  ov  Datb  akd  Nmnm  or  l>WAanain!B  Cuwn>.  nr  Aonmm  to  a  8«n- 
Bomr  of>  Two  Wans  nr  Jwr.  (Total  Nombbi  or  DarAwnuRW.  28) 


(Jtnai  nport  of  tib«  Commiaaion  od  Miirimqin  Wage  Bauds,  iMC«t  B4  and  86) 


Dasb 

Number 
days 

closed 

Number 
depart- 
ments 

closed 

Number 

days 
closed 

Nnmbir  departments 

January     7 . . . . 

1 

5 

April  22  

3 

14 

14.... 

1 

8 

1 

18 

Fabnivy  11.... 

8 

2 

Maar  6  

2 

18 

18.  a  •  . 

S 

8 

18  

2 

All  employing  women. 

25.... 

1 

1 

80  

2 

11 

Mweh  15.... 

1 

1 

27  

U 

All  employing  women. 

18.... 

2 

2 

Juue  3  

1 

All  employing  women. 

25.... 

2 

4 

4  

1 

3 

April        1 . . . . 

2 

14 

10  

1 

8 

8.  •  • . 

21 

6 

11  

1 

8 

15*  •  •  • 

SsndS 

21 

17  

1 

5 

35  

1 

All  enploj'ing  women. 

B.  Nvmm  or  Data  Each  Dspabtuent  Was  Closed 


Department 

No. 

Work- 
ing days 
closed 

Department 
No. 

Work- 
ing days 
closed 

Department 
No. 

Work- 
ing days 
c^oeed 

9 
14 

88 
19 

5i 

6 

8i 
19 
13 

24 
10 

16 

2Sh 
5i 
20i 
18i 
ISi 
15 

19  

71 
18 

7i 
19 
15^ 
15 
13 

5i 

11  

22  

16  

25  

8  

17  

26  

9  

18  

Besides  "  days  in  operatimi  yearly  **  the  other  common  method 
of  measuring  seasonal  irregularity  is  that  of  giving  the  "  average 
number  employed  by  months."  We  have  these  figures  for  the 
women  workers  in  Massachusetts,  1912,  New  Jersey,  1912  and 
Wisconsin,  1909,  and  for  all  workers  in  New  York  City,  and  up- 
state, September,  1912-September,  1913.  (See  charts  IX  and 
X.)  This  last  set  of  figures  comes  from  the  New  York  Com- 
mission; the  others  from  state  labor  reports.     In  every  case 
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CHART  IX 
CONFECTIONERY 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS 
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CHART  X 

COMFECTIONERY,  NEW  YORK.  SEPTEMBER 
1912 -SEPTEMBER  1913 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT 
WAGES  BY   MONTHS.    MALE  AND  FEMALE 
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the  year  is  the  laiiBBt  for  which  the  figures  are  compiled.  The 
percentage  of  differenee  between  I3ie  largest  and  smallest  number 
employed  is  nearly  45  per  cent,  in  New  Jersey,  and  about  25  per 
cent,  in  the  three  other  states.    This  latter  figure  conespcmds 

dosely  to  the  per  cent,  of  difference  in  numbers  employed  in 
quite  a  diflFerent  locality,  Kansas  City,  where  a  maximum  of  900 
and  TniTtirmmri  of  670  Were  found,  a  difference  of  just  about  25 
per  cent. 

The  statistics  of  average  number  employed  by  months " 
show,  &en,  that  a  considerable  part  of  tiie  employees  cannot  find 
work  in  the  industry  during  the  entire  year.  Being  totals  for  a 
large  number  of  factories  they  do  not,  however,  bring  out  the 
real  extent  of  the  fluctuations  in  certain  establishments.  Some 
factories  hold  their  employees  during  the  year  much  moare 
steadily  than  others,  as  is  disclosed  by  a  table  of  the  monthly 
fluctuations  of  numbers  for  tiie  twelve  lai^est  factories  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  factory  least  affected  by  seasonal  differences,  the 
smallest  number  employed  in  any  month  is  70  per  cent  of  the 
largest  number,  but  in  the  factory  most  affected,  the  smallest 
number  is  only  22.7  per  cent  of  the  largest  number. 

TABLE  4 

COBFECnOHERY— MASSACmj^TTS.  Z911 

Months  When  Minimum  and  Maximttm  Numbers  Abe  Employed,  and  Smallest  Per  Cbotp. 
OF  Maximum  Emplotbd  in  the  Twelve  Labqebt  Candt  Factories  in  Massachusetts 


(Adairtad  fran  llie  Baport  of  the  M«— lehawtto  Conunioaon  <m  Minimum  Wage  Bouda,  p.  67) 


Factobt  No. 

Month  when 
laiKegt  number 
wore  anq^tyed 

Month  when 
maUeet  number 
were  empk^ed 

Per  cent. 

smallest 
number  is 
of  largest 

munDer 
eno^iloyed 

1,  .  .  . 

Oct. 

July 

22.7 

Sept..  Oet,  Not.,  Dee. 

June,  Jidy.  Aug. 

70.0 

Nor. 

07.7 

Nov. 

Jan. 

55.7 

Nov. 

Jea. 

55.2 

Nov.,  Dec 

Jan. 

56.8 

Sept. 

Feb. 

60.1 

8.  .  . . 

July 

Oct. 

80.3 

9  .  .  . 

May 

March 

73.8 

10  

Oct. 

Julr 

43.S 

Sept 

April 

73.0 

12.... 

Oct. 

Jan. 

02.0 

However,  even  tiboo^  a  woman  can  find  a  place  on  the  pay- 
roll of  some  factory  throughout  the  year,  this  does  not  mean  that 
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she  does  not  lose  time  and  money  thiough  slack  work.   As  shown 

in  the  description  of  the  irregularity  of  a  typical  Massachusetts 
factory,  besides  a  probable  dosing  of  the  f aet(»y  f&r  a  week  or 
two,  the  day  lost  here  and  there  and  the  shorter  daily  working 
time  —  all  decsrease  the  hours  she  woiks  and  etmsequenitly  her 
pay.  Almost  all  steady  workers  do  suffer  from  such  losses.  In 
Massachusetts,  nearly  500  steady  workers  who  ronained  in  the 
same  factory  throughout  the  year,  were  questioned  as  to  time  lost 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them  lost  time  from  industrial  causes 
during  the  year,  missing  an  average  of  20  entire  working 
days  or  over  3  weeks  —  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
pmod  of  employment  The  table  following  shows  that  the  larg- 
est group  lost  between  25  and  30  entire  days.  Industrial  condi- 
tions were  reported  responsible  for  three-quarters  of  all  the  time 
lost  Since  wages  always  decrease  with  time  lost,  in  this  way 
alone,  through  the  loss  of  entire  days,  the  usual  minimum  wage 
rate  would  fail  to  provide  these  steady  workers  with  a  Kviug 
wage  by  about  7  per  cent  Moreover,  this  does  not  include  the 
further  extensive  loss  from  short  hours  on  days  when  but  little 
work  is  dona  The  "  average  number  «nployed  by  months  "  in- 
dicates, therefore,  the  extent  to  which  workers  cannot  find  a  place 
in  the  industry  for  the  ^tire  year,  but  ccHioeals  differences  be- 
tween establishments  and  tells  nothing  as  to  the  effect  of  seasonal 
irregularity  on  those  woricers  who  keep  th»r  jdaees  thron^out 
the  year. 

TABLE  5 

CONFECTIONERY— MASSACHUSETTS,  191 1 
NuMBfiB  OF  Entibb  Daits  Lost  by  "  Steady  "  Woubn  Wobjucbs  Tbmovqm  iHmwnaAL 

CONDITIONB 


(Adapted  from  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Minimiun  Wage  Boatda,  pp.  383-267) 


NUMBBB  WOBK- 

0ro  DATS  Lost 

1-6 

7-12 

13-18 

19-24 

25-30 

31-36 

37-42 

43-48 

49-54 

55-60 

61-90 

1-90 

0 

Number  losing. . 

50 

56 

67 

84 

122 

49 

15 

6 

5 

1 

1 

456 

23 

Shifting 

In  New  York  City,  in  the  year  studied  by  the  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission,  September  1913  to  September  1913,  45  per 
cent,  of  the  women  stayed  four  weeks  or  less  in  the  same  place 
and  a  total  of  6G  per  cent,  less  than  thi-ee  months;  13  per  cent. 
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remained  from  three  to  six  mmUhs  and  8.3  per  ««».  over  six 
months  and  less  than  eleven  months.   Only  12  per  cent,  held  their 
places  over  eleven  months.    (See  Chart  XL)  In  Ma«achusetts 
in  1913-14,  the  Minimnm  Wage  Commission  found  the  number 
of  months  during  v^hich  over  3,000  women  in  tha  fourteen  largest 
fairtories  had  remained  in  the  same  establishment.     All  those 
leaving  in  less  than  four  weeks  were  owsluded  and,  considering 
the  large  numbers  who  leave  after  a  few  days'  work,  the  showing 
is  in  this  way,  made  much  more  favorable.    Even  so^  36.9  per 
c^t  stayed  less  than  three  months  and  only  21.8  per  cent,  more 
than  eleven  months.    Twenty-three  and  a  haH  per  cent,  re- 
mained three  to  six  months  and  17.8  per  cent,  from  six  to  elevm 
months.    An  almost  negligible  percentage  €i  ^  entire  number 
found  employment  for  the  entire  twelve  months. 

There  were,  however,  great  difEorenoes  betweeu  Hie  differ^t 
factories  in  respect  to  the  steadiness  of  their  employees.  One 
establishment  held  16  per  cent  of  its  workers  for  tiie  whole  twelve 
m<mths,  whereas  four  kept  no  workers  at  all  throughout  the  entire 
year  Those  finding  work  for  eleven  months  varied  from  12  per 
cent  to  over  70  per  cent.  By  occupations  the  differencee  were  not , 
so  marked.  The  skilled  dippers  were  most  permanent  m  tenure, 
as  might  be  expected,  and  the  absolutely  unskilled  floor^rk  the 
least,  but  in  general  the  difierent  occupations  ran  pretty  closely 

together.  ^  .  ^    -?  • 

Like  evid^ce,  though  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view 
comfiB  from  the  results  of  a  federal  investigation  made  in  1911 
in  the  two  widely  separated  states  of  Maryland  and  California. 
The  average  nmahev  of  weeks'  employment  yearly  for  all  wtwnen 
candy  workers  was  thirty-nine  in  the  one  state  and  forty-five  in 
the  other.  Allowing  for  the  fact  liiat  some  of  these  workers  must 
have  been  steady  throughout  the  year,  many  others  must  liave 
been  able  to  find  work  for  very  short  periods  only. 

Those  who  are  dismissed  on  account  of  the  slack  season  must 
find  it  especially  difficult  to  obtain  other  work,  since  they  lose 
their  places  after  Christmas  and  in  the  summer,  when  most  other 
women's  trades  are  dull  And  in  Massachusetts,  in  1911,  out 
of  about  850  such  changes  from  factory  to  factory,  22  per  cent 
were  said  by  the  women  changing  to  have  been  made  on  account 
of  slack  work. 
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Tlie  effect  of  irregular  employment  upon  income  remains  to  be 
considered.   How  much  do  steady  workers  lose  on  account  of  dull 
seasons  ?   Do  short  period  workers  also  lose  ?   Do  time-workers 
succeed  in  making  their  nominal  rate  of  pay  2  In  comparing  the 
fluctuations  in.  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  out  in  Ji^ew  York 
City,  1912-13,  the  percentage  of  difference  between  the  largest 
and  smallest  amounts  by  months  is  but  slightly  larger  than  the 
monthly  percentage  of  difference  in  numbers,  26  per  .cent  for 
wages  and  23  per  cent  for  numbers.   But  when  we  examine  the 
total  sums  paid  out  each  week,  we  find  a  diff^ce  of  over  35  per 
cent  between  maximum  and  minimum,  a  variation  considerably 
greater  than  the  25  per  cent  difference  in  numbers  employed  by 
weeks.   Slack  work  must  account  for  the  periods  when  the  wage 
Kne  dips  far  below  the  line  for  numbers.    (See  Chart  X) 

In  Massachusetts^  the  Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  Boards 
made  a  study  of  losses  in  earnings  among  "steady"  workers. 
The  average  weekly  eamingB  of  469  women  who  remained  with 
the  same  firm  the  entire  year  were  found  to  be  $5.33.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  for  those  weeks  in  which  they  worked  was  $5.97. 
Thus  allowance  was  made  for  all  absences  for  an  entire  week, 
though  not  for  losses  from  short  time  within  a  week.  But  mm 
1^  average  weekly  lose  of  64  cents,  excluding  as  it  did  part  of 
the  loss  from  seasonal  irregularity,  was  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  average  weekly  income.  This  loss  was  produced  "  largely 
by  industrial  causes  "  says  the  Commission. 

Most  of  the  women  employees  in  candy  factories  are  time 
workers.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  such  workers  who 
keep  their  places  during  the  slack  aetam  really  make  their  nominal 
weekly  rate  during  that  time.  To  illustrate  this  point  the  Massa- 
chusetts Minimum  Wage  Board  selected  a  single  wage  sheet  from 
«ie  pay  roll.  It  was  a  « typical  sheet "  selected  at  random  and 
contained  the  names  of  forty-three  time  workers,  at  work  for  the 
factory  an  average  of  forty  weeks  during  the  year.  That  is,  they 
were  comparatively  steady  workers.  On  the  average,  they  re- 
ceived  thdr  scheduled  rate  just  a  quarter  of  the  time  or  ten  weeks 
out  of  the  forty.  Their  average  exceeded  the  rate  nine  times  and 
fell  belo^  it  twenty-one  times.    Not  one  received  her  rate  for 
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half  the  time  she  worked,  or  earned  more  than  her  rate  as  often  as 
she  earned  less.  In  every  case  the  actual  average  earnings  of 
these  women  if  computed  would  have  fallen  below  their  rate.  Both 
the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission  and 
the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  compare 
rates  and  earnings  for  women  in  the  confectionery  industry  in 
1913,  and  both  show  earnings  falling  below  the  rates,  though  the 
New  York  report  took  a  week  in  the  "  normal "  or  busier  season 
and  the  Massachusetts  report  considered  average  weddy  earnings 
for  the  year.  In  New  York  City  in  the  selected  week  only  19 
per  cent  of  the  wcnuen  were  working  at  a  rate  of  under  $5,  but 
30  per  cent  actually  took  home  such  amounts  in  liieir  pay  en- 
velopes. In  Massachusetts  for  the  whole  year  26  per  cent  were 
rated  under  $5,  but  49  per  crait  actually  earned  such  a  sum.  (See 
Chart  XII.) 

A  comparison  betwem  the  possible  hours  based  on  full  running 
time,  and  the  hours  actually  worked  by  1,115  female  time-workers 
in  three  Massachusetts  candy-factories  during  1913,  illustrates  the 
conditions  probably  responsible  for  this  discrepancy.  (See  Chart 
XIII.)  In  the  first  place  the  running  time  of  Hie  factories  varies 
considerably  from  season  to  season,  falling  off  in  the  summer  and 
rising  high  before  Christmas  as  the  solid  line  shows.  There  are 
two  different  reasons  for  this  variation ;  both  illustrative  of  differ- 
ent phases  of  industrial  irr^ularity.  The  one  is  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  employed  during  the  busy  season ;  the  other, 
the  lengthening  of  the  running  time  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  at  the 
same  pmriod.  But  in  only  two  or  tiiree  weeks  during  the  busy 
season  when  overtime  is  undoubtedly  worked,  do  the  hours  of 
actual  work  (represented  by  the  brdcen  line),  exceed  or  even  so 
much  as  equal  this  changing  running  time.  For  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  hours  worked  fall  decidedly  below  possible  hours.  Sndi 
a  difference  between  actual  and  possible  hours  of  work  is  found 
among  all  classes  of  employees,  the  skilled  dippers  and  "  ismcj 
packers"  as  well  as  among  the  unskilled  "  plain  packers."  (See 
Chart  XIV.)  It  is  true  that  a  beUer  oi^ganization  of  the  industry 
would  require  a  somewhat  smaller  labor-force  and  a  few  women 
would  thus  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  work  if  actual  hours  more 
nearly  equalled  possible  hours.    On  the  other  hand  full  time 
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employment  would  be  given  to  the  majority  of  the  workers, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  more  desirable  policy  from  all  points 
of  view,  for  it  i»  better  for  a  few  to  be  forced  to  look  for  other 
employment,  rather  than  to  allow  the  whole  force  to  drag  on  un- 
deremployed and  witii  reduced  earnings.  The  existing  sitaatioa 
makes  it  evident  that  rates  or  running  time  can  not  at  present  be 
ooiuadered  a  reliable  index  to  actual  earnings. 

A  special  study  of  rates  and  earnings  was  made  which  included 
every  New  York  City  candy  factory  which  kept  records  of  the 
weekly  rate  of  wages  and  actual  weekly  earnings  of  their  women 
workers.  The  rate-workers  selected  in  this  way  were  far  above 
the  average,  and  included  only  the  best  factories,  the  steadier 
workers,  and  in  addition  excluded  a  certain  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment. (See  "Paper  Box  Industry,"  p.  536.)  Yet  in  almost 
every  case  earnings  were  found  to  be  below  the  sdieduled  rata 

This  group  consisted  of  1,063  time  vs^orkers,  the  earnings  of 
953  or  89.7  per  oenl  of  this  number  f^  below  their  rate  of  wages, 
while  for  only  18  were  earnings  and  rates  equal,  and  92  received 
earnings  higher  than  their  rate  of  wages.  Sixty-three  and  four 
tenths  per  cent,  of  the  953  women  who  suffered  a  loss  in  earnings, 
lost  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  their  rate;  18.8  per  cent  lost  from 
11  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent ;  25.3  per  cent  lost  from  16  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent.;  and  19.3  per  cent,  nearly  a  fifth,  lost  over  a 
quarter  of  their  supposed  income.  There  are  only  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  severity  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  high  and  by  the 
low  paid  workers. 

Of  those  earning  under  $5,  72.1%  lost  over  10%  of  wages. 

Of  those  earning  $5-$5.99,  62.3%  lost  over  ia%  of  wages. 

Of  those  earning  $6--$6.99,  59.5%  lost  over  10%  of  wages. 

Of  those  earning  $7-$7.99,  57.4%  lost  over  10%  of  wages. 

Of  those  earning  $8--$8.99,  57.4%  lost  over  10%  of  wages. 

Of  Hiose  earning  $9  and  over,  66.3%  lost  over  10%  of  wages. 

But  many  of  the  women  who  stayed  only  a  short  time  in  the 
same  factory  lost  more  heavily  than  did  the  more  permanent 
workers. 

Of  those  staying  1-4  weeks  in  same  factory,  84.1%  lost 
over  10%  of  wages. 
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TABLE  6  •> 
COOTBCnONERY-NEW  YORK  CITY  SEPTRloin 

Average  Weekly  EABmNos 
lA.   Ni«.«  Wo  Give.  P.„ce.,.ok      Thkxb  R.xk.      Wa«  Qnar^ 
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r  WAOX  Q] 
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1  6-10 

11-15 

16-25 
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Under  $5  00..  1 
K  00-  6  99.... 

22 

31 

35 

48 

0  00-  6  99  

69 

65 

58 

74 

54 

190 

7  00-  7  99. 

42 

58 

44 

56 

09 
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8  00-  8  99.. 

21 

16 

26 

47 

247 
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11 

8 

'I 

16 

9 
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16 
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179  1 
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184  1 
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IB.  P.H  C^..  LOS..-0  GxvK.  ^  „  ^^^^^ 


5  per  cent. 

6-10 
P«r  oeut. 

11-15 

POTMnt. 

16-25 
per  cent. 

Over  25 
per  cent. 

Total 

Under  $5  00  . . 
$5  00-  5  99  

11.6 

16.3 

18.4 

25.3 

28.4 

6  00-  6  99.. 

16.1 

21.3 

19.0 

24.2 

19.1 

100.0 

7  00-  7  99..., 

17.0 

23.5 

17.9 

22.6 

19.0 

100.0 

23.5 

17.9 

18.1 

39.2 

100.0 

8  00-  8  99  

24.4 

17.8 

13.3 

'  35.5 

10.1 
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20.8 
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27.3 

14.8 
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100.0 
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21.5 
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31.0 
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13.4 
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48-52  weeks  

29.4 

25.7 

22.8 

20.7 

1.2 
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Total  

16.9 

19.7  1  18.8 

25.3 

19.3 

100.0 

Only  12  of  the  92  women  whose  average  weekly  earnings  ex- 
ceeded their  rate,  gained  more  than  10  per  cent  Fifty-three  or 
over  half  gained  6  per  cent,  or  less,  and  27  gained  between  5  per 
cent  and  10  per  cent  Not  <mly  did  far  fewer  wom«i  gain  than 
lose,  but  the  gains  were  not  so  great  as  the  losses.  The  gains  fell 
with  about  equal  frequency  aaaumg  ike  difieront  wage  groups,  but 
the  short  period  workers  were  the  group  more  often  found  to  gain, 
probably  because  more  of  them  are  at  work  only  tiirough  the 
busy  season. 

We  find  th^^ore  these  steadier  workers  in  the  better  factories 
suffering  at  the  most  conservative  estimate  losses  which  average 
15  per  cent  from  their  nominal  rate  of  pay.  Undoubtedly  the  loss 
of  other  women  in  the  trade  would  be  much  greater.  Unless 
the  seasonal  irregularity  of  the  industry  were  overcome,  or  wage- 
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CHART  XVI 
CONFECTIONERY    NEW  YORK  CITY. 
WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  THREE  PIECE-WORKERS 

FOR  THREE  MONTHS 
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losses  from  irregular  work  are  compensated  in  some  way,  there- 
ioxe,  how  can  we  but  questioa  the  eff  ectiyonesB  of  insuring  the 
women  in  it  a  living  income  by  the  usual  minimum  wage  rate  ? 

But  in  any  average  or  aggregate  extreme  difEerenoeB  axe 
smoothed  down  and  the  greater  fluctuations  disappear.  If  we 
want  to  realize  the  human  sicle  of  the  problem,  how  individual 
girls  are  aliected  by  these  wage  differences,  we  must  select  indi- 
vidual workers  and  find  out  what  they  get  week  by  week.  As 
was  done  in  the  section  on  the  Paper  Box  Industry,  six  workers 
were  chos^  three  piece  workers  and  three  time  workers.  They 
were  "  steady  representative  workers,"  each  employed  nearly  tiie 
whole  year  in  different  factories.  The  three  piece  workers,  Mary 
and  Nancy  and  Mamie  had  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $7.10, 
$5.69,  and  $9.35,  respectively.  These  averages  conceal  great 
differences  from  week  to  week  as  the CSiarts  (XV  and  XVI)  sbffw. 
The  first  chart  represents  each  girl's  weekly  wages  averaged  by 
months ;  the  second,  her  wages  week  by  week  for  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year  (which  is  not  highly  irregular)  in  order  to  show  the 
fluctuatioQs  concealed  by  a  monthly  average.  Mary  received  as 
little  as  $4.20  one  week  and  as  much  as  $10.01  another.  Nancy 
received  only  fifty  cents  one  week.  The  next  wefk  she  did  not 
work  at  all.  However,  excluding  this  as  possibly  caused  by  per- 
sonal reasons,  another  w&ek  she  made  $2.91,  while  her  best  week 
she  received  $8.79.  Mamie's  weekly  wage  varied  between  $3.27 
and  $14.37.  Instead  of  the  average  35  per  cent  difference,  we 
have  58  per  cent.,  66  per  cent,  and  72  per  eeatf  as  the  differaioe 
between  the  largest  and  smallest  weekly  wages  of  these  steady 
workers.  The  surprising  fact  to  those  unfamiliar  with  present 
day  factory  work,  is  that  nearly  as  great  a  variation  occurs  in  the 
wages  of  the  tiiree  time  workers  as  amcoig  the  piece  work»8 
(see  Chart  XVII).  Teresa  is  supposed  to  be  paid  $5.62  every 
week  in  the  year.  In  reality,  her  highest  weekly  wage  is  $8.90 
and  her  lowest  $2.44,  a  difference  of  72  per  cent.  Rose's  rate  is 
$7.  She  never  gets  more  than  this,  but  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
her  actual  wage  falls  as  low  as  $4.67,  just  about  a  third  below  her 
rate.  Anna  with  a  rate  of  $6.50,  gets  a  minimum  of  $3.79  and  a 
maximum  of  $8.45,  more  than  twice  as  much.  Not  one  of  the 
three  "  makes  up  in  the  busy  ae&axm  what  she  loses  in  the  duU  " 
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as  we  are  often  told  most  workers  do,  for  in  each  case  the  average 
weekly  wag©  falls  bdow  the  rate.  Teresa  drops  below  her  rate 
an  average  of  24  cents  weekly,  Eose  58  cents,  and  AnTin  63  cents. 
The  average  pereesntages  lost  weekly  are  4  per  cent,  8  per  cent 
and  9  per  cent  Similar  conditions  among  individual  workers 
were  found  by  the  Massachusetts  CommissiiHi  on  Minimum  Wage 
Boards.  They  considered  the  case  of  Bridget  G  "  typical.  She 
was  26  years  old  and  had  wrapped  candy  for  one  firm  nearly  seven 
years.  Her  weekly  rate  was  $6,  but  in  1911  industrial  lay-offs 
brought  her  average  weekly  wage  down  to  only  $4.97,  a  loss  from 
her  meager  full  time  earnings  of  17  per  cent 

It  ia  already  evident  from  the  constant  dehcit  in  earnings  when 
cHKupared  with  rates  that  the  steady  worker  does  not  find  her 
"gains  from  overtime"  equalling  her  losses  from  undertime. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.   The  first  is  simply  that  the  dull 
season  is  longer  than  the  busy  one.   A  glance  at  the  charts  show- 
ing monthly  changes  in  numbers  and  wages  will  confirm  this. 
Eoughly  from  these  charts,  the  proportions  of  slack  and  rush 
work  are  33  weeks  to  17  weeks.   Then  also  rate-workers  always 
fall  below  their  rate  many  more  weeks  than  they  climb  above  it 
For  instance,  Teresa,  one  of  those  "  representative  workers "  in 
Kew  York  Ciiy  was  36  weeks  below  her  rate  and  only  14  weeks 
above  it.    In  the  second  place,  not  all  employees  work  overtime; 
in  California  in  1911,  a  quarter  of  the  candy  workers  did  not 
and  in  Maryland  in  the  same  year  a  fifth  did  not    All  facts 
point  to  the  conelusiim  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  "  gain  from  over- 
time and  make  up  for  the  slack  season,"  even  if  the  necessary  long 
hours  were  thought  desirable. 

Busy  and  dull  seasons  alternate  in  candy  factories  in  the  same 
way  that  they  do  in  paper  box  factories.  The  industry  is  busiest 
in  the  fall,  active  before  Easter  and  slack  after  Christmas  and  in 
the  summer.  On  account  of  these  seasonal  variations,  at  least  25 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  women  employed  can  find 
places  in  the  trade  only  during  the  four  fall  months.   Part  of 
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the  great  fiux  of  workers  in  the  industry,  therefore,  is  not  the 
lault  of  the  workers  themselves  The  steady  workers  also  lose  in 
time  and  oonsequently  in  wages  during  the  duU  season,  both 
through  shorter  hours  and  through  the  occasional  closing  of  a  de- 
partment or  the  whole  factory  for  a  few  days.  These  losses  in 
wages  can  be  brought  out  in  several  different  ways.  Th«»  is  a 
36  per  cent  variation  in  wages  week  by  week  in  New  York  in  con- 
trast ixi2i%h  per  cent  fluctuation  in  numbers.  In  individual  cases 
the  difference  rises  as  high  as  75  per  cent  These  fluctuations 
result  in  wage  losses.  A  comparison  between  the  average  weekly 
rate  and  earnings  of  over  a  thousand  rate  workers  in  New  York 
City  show  that  89  per  cent,  of  than  did  not  make  thdr  rate  and 
that  their  average  loss  was  about  15  per  cent.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  was  found  to  exist  among  "  annual  workers  and  among 
women  employed  for  shorter  periods  in  Massachusetts. 

The  MiTilmnm  Wage  Ccnnmission  of  that  State  has  described 
a  typical  worker  as  "  less  than  25  years  old,  earns  less  than  $6  a 
wedc;  works  on  an  average  less  than  46  hours  we^ly,  and  is  out 
of  work  twenty  or  more  weeks  during  the  year." 

We  can  come  therefore  to  but  one  conclusion  about  a  TninimuTn 
wage  in  the  confectionery  industry.  In  view  of  the  seasonal 
nature  of  the  industry,  a  minimum  flat  rate  without  regard  to 
the  amount  of  employmfflit  will  never  give  the  girl  in  Ihe  candy 
factory  a  living  wage.  Yet  large  numbers  of  them  look  to  this 
industry  alone  for  their  support  The  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion, for  example,  reports  that  in  spite  of  its  irregularity,  68  per 
cent  out  of  900  winkers  questioned  depended  entirely  on  this  one 
industry  for  a  living.  Nor  can  those  girls  who  hold  their  pkces 
in  the  sla^  season  well  do  otherwise,  with  the  slack  periods  so 
scattered  as  they  are,  a  day  here  and  a  day  there ;  while,  as  has 
been  said,  the  casual  workers,  dismissed  after  Christmas,  have  to 
hunt  for  work  in  a  time  when  most  other  industries  are  also  slax^ 
A  TniTiiTniini  wage  in  this  industry,  to  give  the  women  a  "  living 
income  "  must  either  build  on  a  basis  of  greater  regularity  tiian 
exists  at  present,  or  make  an  adequate  allowance  for  the  losses 
from  seasonal  irregnlarilrjr. 


CLOTHING 


IlfTEODUCTIOW 

The  seasonal  nregalaxity  of  the  various  "  needle  trades "  ia 
T'^aT,.  irreg-ularity,  it  is  W  to  say  whether  we 

a^d  ^^Id  cWte  (HT  human  nature  responsible.  We  naturally 
need  different  clothing  for  winter  ajid  summer.  At  the  same 
tune  the  custom  of  "  something  new  for  Easter  "  and  the  ever 
Ranging  styles,  especially  in  woman's  clothing,  tend  to  increase 
^  concentration  of  retail  trade  in  two  short  seasons,  spring  and 

Years  ago  retail  buyers  placed  their  orders  for  goods  a  lone; 
time  before  the  selling  season,  and  manufacturers,  too,  made  up 
goods  for  stock,  expecting  to  get  orders  when  the  season  came 
around.    This  kept  the  employees  at  work  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.    Recently,  however,  the  custom  has  become  more  and  more 
prevalent  for  buyers  to  place  their  orders  just  before  the  selW 
season  and  frequently  in  «naller  lots,  at  periods  durinT^ 
hei^t  of  the  season.    Quick  delivery  is  always  expected.  This 
produces  a  short  rush  season  of  overtime  and  overwork  and  then  a 
long  period  of  slack  time  with  little  or  no  work.    A  great  num- 
ber of  women  are  affected  by  this  extreme  irwgalarity,  for  the 
needle  toides  "  are  weU  to  the  front  among  industries  employ- 
mg  women. 

That  aU  garment  waric«^  alike  suffer  from  this  cause  is  evi- 
dent from  the  statistics  of  unemployment  among  uni<m  members 
in  MaseachusettB  and  l^ow  York.  In  Massachusetts  the  percent- 
age out  of  work  on  the  last  day  of  each  quarter  is  reputed.  This 
percentage,  for  the  years  1910-12,  averaged  9.2  per  cent,  at  the 
^d  of  the  first  quarter,  11.7  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
20  1  per  cent  at  tiie  end  of  the  third,  and  38.7  per  cent,  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth.  The  general  average  for  the  three  years  was 
19.9  per  cent. 

The  -^ew  York  figures  for  the  same  years  run  perhaps  a  little 
lower,  but  they  are  taken  for  the  end  of  March  and  the  end  of 
September,  when  the  trade  dulhiess  is  by  no  means  at  ite  worst 
Figures  are  also  given  to  show  tiiat  approximately  95  per  cent 
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of  all  the  unemployment  in  this  industry  in  New  York  state  is 
caused  by  alaek  work.  For  women  union  members,  the  average 
number  of  days  employed  quarterly  in  the  first  and  Uiird  quarters 
of  a  year,  is  also  given.  The  full  number  of  working  days  in  a 
quarter  is  about  75,  but  from  1910  to  1912,  these  w<Hnen  met- 
aged  only  from  39  to  64  days  of  work  in  a  quarter,  while  55  days 
is  a  representative  figure  for  a  general  average.  Roughly  speak- 
ing they  lost  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  their  time. 

While  idleness  on  account  of  trade  conditions,  therefore,  is  a 
burden  to  all  garment  woricers,  there  is  some  difference  in  con- 
ditions between  work  on  men's  and  women's  clothing.  The 
former  includes  the  figures  for  such  articles  as  bath-robes,  rain- 
coats and  smoking  ja<iets,  staple  lines  for  which  the  demand 
varies  little  and  which  can  be  made  for  stock  if  necessary.  The 
workers  on  these  goods  are  therefore  little  troubled  by  seasonal 
differences^  and  this  fact,  together  with  a  somewhat  more  steady 
demand  without  very  sharp  changes  in  style,  causes  swnewhat  less 
irregularity  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing  than  women's. 
On  this  account  the  two  divisions  of  the  trade  are  considered 
separately. 

MEN'S  CLOTHING 

Gbnekal  Statistics 
Few  factory  industries  employ  more  women  than  does  the 
manufacture  of  men's  clothing.  An  average  of  133,101  women, 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  were  at  work  in  this  line  in  1909,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures.  Ten 
years  before  the  number  had  hem  cmly  99,000.  Though  the 
male  workers  were  increasing  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the 
female  and  the  proportion  of  women  was  therefore  slightly  de- 
creasing, yet  the  women  were  still  in  the  majority,  forming  56 
per  cent  of  all  wage  earners.  The  states  employing  the  largest 
numbers  of  women  workers  on  Becember  15,  1909,  were  New 
York  with  40,000,  Illinois  with  19,000,  Pennsylvania  with  16,- 
000  and  Maryland  with  10,000.  Other  States  employing  over 
2,000  adult  women  were  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  New  York  held  decidedly  the  first 
^ace,  but  the  industry  was  fairly  well  scattered  over  the  leading 
manufacturing  states. 
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Seasonal  Vaeiatiows 
Tor  the  most  part  the  fluctuafcicm  in  the  trade  follow  the 
familiar  course  of  busj  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring,  duU  after 
Christmas  and  in  the  ammner.    On  the  whole,  the  spring  busy 
season  is  more  active  and  lasts  longer  than  in  many  other  trades 
with  a  correspondingly  later  and  slighter  rush  in  the  fall.    In  a 
few  localities,  as  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  first  half  of  the 
year  is  a  good  deal  busier  than  the  laat  half.    In  Kentucky  in 
1911,  the  "  Commissicm  on  the  Condition  of  Working  Women  " 
found  that  at  least  three  months  a  year  were  slack.    Some  em- 
ployees are  discharged  as  the  slack  season  comes  on,  the  rest  work 
short  hours,  and  on  many  days  find  the  shop  closed  entirely,  so 
that  their  earnings  fall  off. 

Sarah  M.  may  repres^t  the  unlucky  ones  whom  the  industry 
cannot  use  all  the  year.  She  had  been  earning  only  $3.50  a 
week,  and  then  one  day  work  was  slack  and  her  «nployer  turned 
her  off.  For  three  months  she  could  not  get  work.  "  She  had 
saved  $6  and  that  partly  paid  for  a  place  to  sleep  with  a  family 
about  as  poor  as  she  was.  She  had  lived  for  weeks  on  two  cents 
wordi  of  bread  a  day  and  a  little  tea,  and  after  three  montiis  of 
this  seemed  surprised  that  she  had  'queer  feelings  in  the 
stomach  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Her  landlady  sometimes 
cooked  a  supper  for  her,  charging  only  10  cents,  which  barely 
covered  the  cost  of  the  food,  did  her  washing,  and  helped  her  in 
every  way  she  could."^  Thus  by  Ae  Hndness  of  the  poor  to  the 
poor  were  the  vicissitudes  of  seasonal  industry  endured 

The  case  of  Esther  G.^  illustrates  the  troubles  of  the  worker 
who  18  not  discharged  outright  in  the  slack  season.  But  at  that 
time  she  could  get  only  enough  work  to  bring  her  average  weekly 
earnings  of  $1.96.  This  did  not  pay  her  e.q>enses,  so  "her  land- 
lady trusted  her  for  her  room  rent,  she  used  what  little  money 
she  had  to  buy  food,  and  when  the  busy  season  came  again  began 
to  pay  off  the  burden  of  debt  which  she  had  accumulated." 

1  Women  and  Child  Wage  Earners,  Vol.  V.,  p.  67. 

2  Ibid.  ' 
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CH^T  XVIll 
MEN'S  CLOTHING 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS. 
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Statistics  of  Iiskbgui^  Employment 
In  the  clothing  trade  the  "  average  number  of  days  in  opera- 
tion yearly are  somewhat  more  significant  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion than  usual  because  of  the  many  days  when  the  factories  are 
entirely  dosed.  In  1912,  the  average  days  in  operation  in 
Massachusetts  was  only  273  and  in  New  Jersey,  233.  That  is, 
in  Massachusetts  the  steady  workers  lost  some  10  per  cent  of  their 
time  from  the  closing  of  the  whole  factory  for  entire  days  and 
in  New  Jersey  they  lost  nearly  a  quarter  of  their  time  in  this 
way.  Their  full  time  earnings  would  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately from  this  one  factor  alone  without  allowing  for  all  the  short 
time  on  days  when  a  little  work  is  dcme. 

Variations  in  the  "  average  number  employed  by  months " 
have  been  given  for  the  whole  United  States  in  1909  and  for 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  in  1912.  (See  Chart  XVIII.) 
The  differences  are  not  extr^e,  about  10  per  cent  at  the  most, 
though  half  of  this  difference  or  5  per  cent,  can  find  places  for 
only  three  months  out  of  the  year.  In  this  industry,  the  busy 
and  slack  seasons  may  not  come  at  the  same  part  of  the  year  in 
different  localities  and  different  sorts  of  shops,  and  whoever 
this  happens,  the  average  smooths  down  the  differences.  This 
is  often  the  case,  as  the  diagram  shows,  for  the  variations  in 
New  Jersey  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  Some  figures  from  a  federal  report  on  the  industry 
make  this  still  more  evident.  The  five  leading  centers  for  the 
trade  are  considered.  New  York,  Chicago,  Rochester,  Phikdel- 
phia  and  Baltimore,  where  altogether  68.2  per  cent  of  the  men's 
clothing  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  turned  out  in 
1909.  Though  according  to  the  dates  of  the  week  when  fewest 
and  the  week  when  most  were  employed  the  general  tendenitr^ 
toward  slack  work  in  the  summer  and  after  Christmas  and  a 
busy  season  in  the  spring  and  late  fall  was  clear,  yet  there  was 
considerable  variation  between  the  different  cities. 

Still  more  striking  are  the  differences  in  steadiness  of  num- 
bers employed  between  flie  various  cities  and  the  various  kinds 
of  shops.  (See  Table  Y.)  The  basis  of  comparison  here  used 
is  the  p»  cent  which  the  maximnm  and  minimnm  numbers 
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form  of  the  average  number  employed,  inst^d  of,  as  in  otiieir 
schedules,  the  per  cent,  which  the  smallest  monthly  average  is  of 
the  greatest  In  cities,  Eoehester,  with  only  16  per  cmt,  differ- 
ence between  this  smallest  and  largest  per  cent,  of  the  average 
number  employed,  forced  less  unemployment  on  its  workers  tiian 
Philadelphia  with  its  difference  of  29  per  cent.,  and  far  less  than 
Baltimore  with  its  difference  of  54  per  cent  Binoe  percentages 
are  given  for  only  one  shop  in  New  York,  no  general  deductions 
can  be  made  for  that  city.  In  E^tucky,  the  C(»nmission  on  the 
Condition  of  Working  Women  found  a  50  per  cent,  difference  in 
1911  between  the  numbers  in  tJaid  busy  and  in  the  slack  season. 
This  greater  steadiness  of  the  trade  in  Rochester  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  "  inside "  shop  prevails  there,  that  is,  the 
large  factory  where  a  single  firm  controls  the  manufacture  from 

beginning  to  end. 

Eegularity  of  work  in  the  different  kinds  of  shops  may  be  com- 
pared frcan  the  Chicago  figures.  In  the  "inside  shops,"  the 
difference  between  the  largest  and  smallest  mraiber  employed  was 
only  8  per  cent,  a  result  similar  to  the  general  averages.  But 
in  two  "  contract  shops,"  where  a  contractor  has  the  clothing 
made  up  which  he  gets  from  an  entrepreneur,  tiie  differences  were 
naturally  much  greater,  17  per  cent  and  32  per  cent  Three 
"  special  order  "  shops  were  investigated,  two  in  Chicago  and  one 
in  New  York.  In  a  "  special  order  shop  "  suits  are  made  to  in- 
dividual measure,  but  under  factory  conditions.  Such  a  shop  is 
the  link  between  custom  tailoring  and  ready  made  clothing. 
Since  work  is  done  as  the  orders  happen  to  come  in,  the  irregular- 
ity there  was  greatest  of  all.  In  the  two  Chicago  shxype,  the 
fluctuations  were  51  per  cent  and  90  per  cent,  and  in  the  one  in 
New  York  City  the  difference  was  73  per  cent  In  these  laat 
two  shops  more  than  half  of  the  workers  must  have  been  thrown 
cmt  of  employment  for  a  part  of  the  year.  This  is  quite  a  differ^ 
ent  story  from  the  10  per  cent  of  the  general  average,  and  goes 
to  show  once  mwe  hmr  snoli  averages  may  cover  up  the  real  con- 
ditions. 
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TABLE  7 

MEN'S  CLOTHING -FIVE  LEADING  CENTERS  OF  THE  INDUSIKT. 
FfcUCOTATiONS  IN  Numbers  Employed,  Weekly  Payroll  and  Average  Weekly  Sawdim 
(Adapted  from  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners,  VoL  II,  pp.  174-179) 


PBB  CBMT.  or 

AVERAGE  NUMBER 
OF  EMFLOTBBS 

ras  caifT.  or 

ATSBAGE  WEEKLY 
FATBOU, 

ran  CBNT.  or 

ATXRAGE  WEBKIiT 

Smallest 

Largest 

Smallest 

Largest 

Smallest 

I.  Chicago 


Large  inside  shops  

95.3 

103.6 

8&.9 

112.9 

85.0 

112.5 

Contract    vest  shop/ 

Scandinavian  

88.6 

120.0 

67,5 

112.6 

76.2 

112.8 

*'Goiilni^  eoftt  ahop,' 

Bohflodaa  

S7.5 

1M.2 

74.5 

123.9 

71.6 

123.6 

German  

56.5 

Ready-made  clothing  

95.3 

103.6 

86.9 

135.9 
116.3 

85.0 

112.5 

**  Special  order  shop  " .  . . 

74.2 

125.8 

42.6 

166.7 

29.7 

171.9 

Special  order  shop     , . 

28.8 

118.0 

47.8 

128.0 

25.2 

146.4 

II.  BocmnnB 

109.9 

92.3 

112.2 

98.4 

104.2 

ni.  PHILADBiraiA 

1       79.1  1 

.  106.4  1 

47.2  1 

126.2  1 

54.8  1 

117,6 

IV.  Baltimore 

^  

72.1  1 

126.6  { 

55.6  i 

131.3  1 

63.4  1 

118.6 

v.  N«v  ToK  Onnr 

"  Special  oidar  shop     . . 

02.2 

125.8 

1  82.1 

158.2 

».., 

138.0 

"  Inside  oontraet  shop  " . 

«*•...•* 

68.6  1 

117.7 

Besides  the  entire  closing  of  the  shops,  brought  out  by  the 
statistics  of  "  days  in  operation "  and  the  smaller  numbers  em- 
ployed in  the  busy  season,  shown  by  tiie  "  number  employed  by 
months,"  there  is  the  whole  question  of  short-time  which  is  much 
more  oomnum  than  might  be  thou^t.  The  government  investiga- 
tion already  referred  to  computed  for  a  "  representative  week " 
the  average  weekly  hours  actually  worked  and  the  actual  average 
weekly  pay  and  compared  the  results  with  full  time  hours  and 
full  time  rates  of  pay.  (See  Table  8-a.)  The  percentage  of  loss 
in  hours  and  that  of  loss  in  wages  is  almost  identical  and  forms 
one  more  proof  of  the  absolute  .dependenoe  of  factorv-workers' 
wages  on  the  number  of  hours  they  work.  There  was  a  decided 
loss  from  full  time  hoiun  and  full  time  rates  of  pay  in  every 
city,  varying  from  about  10  per  cent  in  Kochester  to  more  than 
20  per  cent  in  Baltimore — and  it  must  be  rmnambeied  that  this 
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period  is  supposed  to  be  a  "  normal  week " —  rather  busy  than 
dulL  Once  more  we  can  see  the  ine&ctiveneBS  of  a  wage-rate  as 
a  measurement  of  the  actual  pay  received.  FurtiiCTmore,  th«rB 
was  absolutely  no  uniformity  about  the  weekly  hours  that  differ- 
ent women  worked.  (Stee  Table  8-b.)  In  Chicago,  in  this  same 
"  r^resentative  week,"  7  per  cent  of  the  women  worked  over^ 
time,  but  41  per  cent  less  than  full  time.  In  one  estabifahnimit 
of  that  particularly  irregular  type,  the  "special  order  house," 
over  a  quarter  of  the  women  worked  overtime  yet  nearly  a  third 
worked  less  than  three  days  in  the  selected  week.  It  is  impos- 
sible then  under  present  ccmditions  of  irregularity  to  assume  that 
all  the  workers  will  gain  from  possible  overtime  at  busy  seasons 
or  will  be  able  to  reach  any  one  level  of  wages. 

TABLETS 

MEN'S  CLOTHING  — FIVE  LEADING  CENTERS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY,  1907-8 
A.   Ftomume  and  Actual  Working  Time,  Full-time  Wages  and  Actual  AviSBAaB  Wages 
IN  A  "  Repbbbbntative  Week."    Women  16  and  Over 


(Adajptad  from  "  Womaa  and  Child  Wage-Earners,  Vol.  II,  pp.  107,  125  and  161) 


Orrr 

Average 
regular 
weekly 
hours 

Average 

hours 
actually 
worked 
during 

week 

Per  cent, 
time 
lost 
during 

Per  cent, 
wages 
lost 
during 

Computed 
full 
time 
ftftrninga 

Average 
actual 
weekly 

earnings 
for  the 
wedc 

54.6 

49.2 

9.7 

9.8 

$7  68 

$6  93 

54.3 

48.4 

10.9 

11.0 

8  03 

7  15 

57.2 

49.9 

12.7 

12.6 

6  67 

5  74 

54.6 

47.4 

13.2 

12.9 

6  89 

6  00 

57.7 

45.8 

20.6 

20*6 

G  07 

4  82 

B.   P«E  Cam*  or  Womr  nr  CtecAOo,  1907-8,  Wobkiko  Overtime.  Full-time,  and  SpEcini© 
NmiBns  or  Datb  m  Wane  uf  a  "  Bmaemjoxn  Wkbk."  Womkn  16  and  Ovsa 
(Adi4  »ted  frcHn  "  W<n!ttii  and  Obild  Wae^Saniera,  YoL  II.  pp.  Ua-112) 


Kind  of  Shop  Overtime 

All   7.5 

"  Special  order  **  shop   27.1 

"  Ready-Made  "  establishmeat   3.4 

SHIFTING 

This  same  federal  report  finds  that  only  18  per  cent,  of  the 
workers  stayed  in  the  factories  investigated  for  a  whole  year. 
(See  Table  9.)  Sixteen  per  cent,  remained  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  wedcs,  and  the  same  proportion  from  thirty  to  fifty  weeks^ 
20  per  cent  from  five  to  fourteen  weeks,  and  28  per  cent 


Full  time 


5  days — 
full  time 


3-5  days 


Less  than 
3  days 


50.8 
11.3 
60.0 


11.7 
2.2 
18.8 


20.9 
28.1 
10.1 


9.1 
81.3 
4.7 
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less  titan  five  weeks^    Workers  remained  longest  in  Bochester, 

then  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Baltimore  followed  in  the  order 
namecL  These  dties  have  the  same  rank  in  variations  in  the 
numbers  employed.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  many 
workers,  after  a  few  wedss'  work  w^  forced  out  of  the  garmeoot 

trade  into  other  work  or  into  unemployment. 

TABLE  9 

MEN'S  CLOTHraO— FIVE  LEADING  CENTERS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY,  1907-8 
Pn  Camr.  w  Ebcmmus  BmAmmo  Gtorazv  Nuaaunts  ow  Wmu  nr  tkb  Bmmb  Facvoxt 

(Btein  Wmu  rad  GbSd  Wact^BWBtn,  VoL  IZ» 


Nmam  of  Wsskb  in  Suoi 
Fagtobt 

Rochester 

Philadel- 

Chicago 

Baltimore 

Total 

11.8 

17.3 

34.9 

38.2 

28.2 

6-14  

17.8 

21.8 

21.4 

20.2 

20.6 

13.7 

21.6 

16.1 

16.9 

16.9 

22.4 

17.4 

18.6 

18.8 

16.0 

a4.3 

21.9 

14.0 

0.4 

18.8 

Vabiatiow  in  Eabhings 

finally  we  o(nne  to  the  more  importaiit  poinl^  the  effect  of  this 
seasonal  irregularity  upon  earnings.  For  such  wage  fluctuations, 
thov^  we  have  no  one  general  set  of  figures,  yet  we  have  a  few 
for  the  different  kinds  of  shops  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  trade, 
figures  which  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  fluctuations  in  nmn- 
bers.  First,  this  federal  report  gives  the  per  cent,  of  dilference 
between  the  largest  and  smallest  total  amount  of  wages  paid  out 
in  difFerent  weeks  during  the  year  for  all  workers.  Then,  there  is 
given  also  the  percentage  of  variation  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  avwnge  weekly  wage.  The  latter  may  fairly  be  said  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  steady  workers'  earnings 
suffer  from  the  irr^ularity  of  tilie  trade.  Except  in  Bochester, 
where  there  is  only  a  6  per  cent,  variation,  these  differences  are 
always  lai^  (See  Table  7.)  With  these  figures  may  be  com- 
pared the  results  of  investigation  in  Kentucky,  where  the  Com- 
misaoai  <m.  the  Condition  of  Working  Wcwnen  in  1911  found 
average  weekly  wages  of  $5-$  6  in  "  normal  "  times,  rising  to  $6- 
$7  during  the  bui^  season,  but  falling  as  low  as  $l-$4r  for  those 
having  any  work  at  all  in  slack  periods. 

The  other  set  of  yarialioas,  differeuees  in  the  total  pay-roll, 
result  both  from  differences  in  the  numbers  employed  and  from 
ebanges  in  the  amounts  earned  by  the  steady  workers  as  welL 
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NaturaUy,  then,  fluctuations  in  wages  are  greater  than  the  dif- 
ferences in  numbers  alone.  (See  Table  7.)  In  one  instance,  that 
of  a  "  contract  coat  shop  —  Bohemian  "  in  Chicago,  where  the 
number  of  workers  varied  cmly  17  per  cent  from  season  to  sea- 
son, the  wages  varied  49  per  cent.,  indicating  the  tremendous  loss 
from  slack  time  suffered  by  the  steady  workers. 

Another  estimate  of  the  loss  in  earnings  from  short  time  and 
seasonfll  irregukrity  was  made  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Federauon 
of  Labor  for  union  members  in  1913.  Among  garment  workers, 
both  men  and  womeu,  the  actual  average  yearly  earnings  wi»e 
$432  and  the  computed  full  time  yearly  earnings  $512.  The 
difference  is  16.7  per  cent  and  this  loss  occurred  among  both  sexes, 
including  men  who  being  the  more  highly  skiUed  workers  gener- 
ally suffw  less  from  irregularity,  and  among  union  members  with 
whom  trade  conditicms  are  always  at  their  best 

WOMEN'S  CLOTHING 

General  Statistics 
A  very  large  number  of  adult  wwnen  are  also  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  women's  clothing.    A  decline  in 
home  dress-making  is  evideut  from  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  wage-earners  in  this  industry  —  an  ^'^  f 
64  per  cent  from  the  66,000  «nployed  in  1899  to  the  97,000 
employed  in  1909.    Proportionally,  however,  there  was  a  slight 
tendency  for  mm  to  replace  women,  but  female  employees  were 
still  decidedly  in  the  majority  in  1909,  being  63  per  cent  of  the 
^ole  woridng  force,  though  in  1899  tiiey  were  about  68  per 
cent.    The  trade  is  extremely  concwitrated,  centering  in  i^ew 
Yoric  City,  wh^  nearly  69,000  -  over  half  the  total  number  oi 
women  Xkers  -  were  found  on  December  16  1909.    The  ne^ 
state,  P^lvania,  was  a  long  way  behind  w.th  only  11  000  «^d 
Ohio  came  third  with  only  6,000.    Conditions  in  New  York 
City,  then,  may  weU  be  considered  in  detail. 

Seasonal  Vabiatiows 
There  are  no  staple  articles  cwnparable  to  those  in  men's  cloth- 
ing made  in  the  woman's  clothing  trade  which  feels  the  fuU 
effect  of  rapid  changes  in  style  and  of  W  eager  demaud  at  two 
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short  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  as  many  employees  as 
can  be  gotten  together  work  long  hours,  frequently  overtime, 
under  high  pressure.  Then  woi^  drops  off,  till  July  can  only 
be  described  as  dead."  The  trade  begins  to  pick  up  again  in 
August  and  is  busy  tlirough  the  fall,  though  hardly  as  intmisely 
so  as  in  the  spring.  By  the  end  of  November  most  women  have 
bou^t  their  winter  outfits,  and  everything  is  slack  again  till 
February.  The  result  of  these  two  busy  and  two  dull  sea- 
sons is  that  many  women  can  find  work  only  a  small  part 
of  the  year,  and  that  the  rest  see  their  wages  drop  off 
and  find  the  shops  closed  entirely  for  many  days  during 
the  slack  season.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  studying  Ihe 
situation  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  in  l^ew  York  Oily 
in  1910  described  it  as  good  work  for  four  months^  moderate  for 
six,  and  very  little  for  two  months  out  of  every  year."  The  case 
of  Rachel,  a  shirtrwaist  operative,  cited  by  Mrs.  Clark  and  Miss 
Wyatt  in  "  Making  Both  Ends  Meet/'  illustrates  how  this  affects 
a  wranan's  wages^  For  four  montiis  ehe  could  get  full  time  wcfA 
and  earned  $14  or  $15  a  week.  For  three  months  she  worked 
only  five  days  a  week,  earning  ahout  $12*  Four  montlis  more 
i^e  worked  three  or  four  days  and  earned  only  $7-$10  weekly, 
and  (me  month  she  could  get  no  work  at  all.  Hear  av^age  weddy 
wage  when  the  whole  year  was  considered  was  little  more  than 
$10,  a  third  less  than  what  die  could  make  with  full-time  work. 

Statistics  of  Ibebgvi^ab  Employment 

Many  women  are  even  worse  off  than  Rachel,  for  she  was  en- 
tirely out  of  work  only  one  month  in  the  year.  The  general  ntn- 
ation  is  shown  by  the  variation  in  numbers  in  the  dress  and  waist 
industry  in  New  York  City  in^  1912.  (See  Chart  XIX.)  These 
figures  show  that  in  July  half  the  employees  in  the  industry  were 
out  of  work  and  for  tiiree  m<»iths  mcnre,  June,  August  and  Janu- 
ary, a  quarter  of  the  largest  number  employed  could  not  find 
places.  This  situation  is  apparently  worse  than  are  conditions  in 
those  states  where  the  trade  is  only  slightly  developed,  since  the 
variation  from  the  maximum  in  the  latter  was  smaller,  only  15 
per  cent,  in  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey  for  two  m(m^  a  year, 

*  U,  &  D^Murteeat  of  Lftbor,  Bulletin  No.  146,  p.  150. 
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CHART  XIX 

DRESS  AND  WAIST  INDUSTRY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1912 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT 
WAGESHBY  MONTHS.    MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

iMAXIMUM  -  100%i 


•OK 


40K 


1003^ 


80% 


40K 


20X 
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and  25  per  cent,  in  Massachusetts  during  two  months.  (See  Chart 
XK.)  The  drop  in  wages  was  even  greater  than  the  drop  in 
nnmbers^  l2ie  difference,  as  has  been  said,  indicating  what  the 
steadiest  workers  lose  from  slack  time.  Only  40  per  cent,  of  the 
lai^est  amount  of  wages  was  paid  oat  in  July  and  about  65  per 
cent,  in  January,  June  and  August.  These  figures  indicate  a 
loss  frMn  short-time  of  not  less  lhan  10  per  coit.  or  15  per  cent, 
of  the  wages  of  the  steady  workers. 

Summary 

In  tiie  manufacture  of  do&ing,  the  rush  season  is  the  spring 
and  the  slackest  the  summer.  January  is  somewhat  dull  and  the 
fall  is  busy.  On  the  whole,  the  wcmiesL's  clothing  industry  is  more 
irregular  than  the  men's.  The  nation-wide  variation  in  the  num- 
ber employed  frcm  month  to  mon&  is  only  8  per  cent^  in  the 
latter,  but  a  closer  examination,  week  by  week,  of  different  sorts 
of  shops  and  different  localities^  discloses  differences  of  from  16 
per  cent,  to  64  per  cent.  These  figures  bring  out  the  large  num- 
bers of  women  who  are  necessarily  unemployed  during  part  of 
the  year;  the  still  greats  wage  diff^rmiees  from  seajK>n  to  smson 
show  that  the  steady  workers  lose  from  short  time.  In  the  manu- 
factnre  of  wcmien's  clotiiing  in  New  Y<»rk  City,  the  center  of  the 
industry,  in  1913,  the  number  of  employees  fell  45  per  cent,  in 
the  dull  season  and  wages  fell  60  per  emit. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  alternation  of  high  pressure  and  lack 
of  work  on  the  women  themaelTeB — on  their  lives  as  well  as  their 
wages  ?  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  an  operator  herself. 

In  the  rush  season/'  she  said,  "  we  worked  from  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  9  o'clock  at  night.  We  only  went  from  bed  to 
work  and  from  work  to  bed  again,  and  sometimes  if  we  sajt  up  a 
little  while  at  home  in  the  evening,  we  were  so  tired  we  could  not 
q>eak  to  the  rest  and  we  hardly  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about  And  still,  although  theire  was  nothing  for  us  bat  bed  and 
the  machine,  we  could  not  earn  enou^  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
through  the  sladc  season.'^^ 

^6ee  Okart  XVllL 

* Making  Both  Ends  Meet "  by  Edith  Wyatt  aad  Sue  Ainslee  Clark, 
p.  132. 
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.    All  l^al  mimmmn  wage  rates  in  the  United  States  thus  far 
are  weekly  rates.    How  far  this  kind  of  wage  award  would  ccane 
from  providing  a  Uving  wage  to  a  garment  worker  is  shown  bv 
the  case  of  "Rachel,"  previously  mentioned,  who,  though  a 
steady,  experienced  worker,  had  an  average  weekly  wage  for  the 
year  falling  a  third  below  her  fuU  time  rate.    Any  adequate 
minimum  wage  rate  in  the  garment  trades  must  make  an  allow- 
ance for  this  loss  from  slack  work,  and  25  per  cent,  would  not  be 
too  high  a  figure  for  such  an  aUowanca  If,  in  iJiis  way,  financial 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  employer  to  give  steady 
employment  to  perhaps  fewer  people  and  to  end  the  tension  and 
overwork  of  liie  busy  season,  not  only  the  poeketbooks,  but  the 
health  and  nerves  of  the  workers  and  thereby  the  community 
would  profit  greatly. 


SHIRT-MAKING 


Gestbbal  iStatistics 

Owing  to  the  steadier  demand  and  more  staple  nature  o£  the 

product,  the  making  of  shirts  is  one  of  the  less  seasonal  of  the 
indu£rfa:ies  grouped  as  needle  trades."  In  the  north  the  business 
varies  considerably  from  season  to  season,  but  hardly  to  the  same 
degree  as  do  most  other  branches  of  clothing  manufacture. 

In  the  latest  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures,  taken  in 
1909,  the  figures  for  "  shirts  "  are  combined  with  those  for  "  men's 
clothing,"  so  that  exact  statistics  about  the  number  of  women 
wage-earners  in  the  industry  cannot  be  given.  The  census  esti- 
mated, however,  that  there  were  about  48,000  wage^arnem  em- 
ployed in  shirt-making  and  that  probably  three-quarters  of  those 
were  wconen.  New  York,  is  the  leading  state  in  the  industry  em- 
ploying about  22,000  females. 

Statistics  of  Ieeegulab  Employmbnt 

In  Massachusetts  in  1912  the  "average  number  employed  by 

months^"  showed  a  considerable  drop  in  the  number  of  women 
wage-earners  in  June,  July  and  August  The  numb^  fell  in 
August  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  below  the  maximum.  In  New 
Jersey  in  the  same  year,  there  was  a  falling  o£E  of  nearly  10  per 
cent,  during  the  same  three  months.  In  Massachusetts,  the  num- 
bers during  the  rest  of  the  year  remained  steady,  but  in  isew 
Jersey  a  higher  level  was  reached  during  the  first  mon&s  of  the 
year.  A  federal  investigation  in  1911  likewise  found  marked 
busy  and  slack  seasons  in  California  and  Maryland  factoriflB. 

Tfi  Kew  York  state,  according  to  the  recent  and  ext^isive 
study  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  N'ew  York  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  for  the  year  beginning  December  15, 
1912,  the  seasonal  variation  of  the  industry  in  New  York  City 
was  not  wholly  identical  with  that  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  different  lines  of  goods  manufactured 
in  the  city  and  upstate.   In  New  York  City  tiie  principal  prod- 
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net  ia  cheap  woii-shirts,  a  relatively  staple  product,  so  that  the 
busy  season  is  there  distributed  over  a  large  part  of  the  year,  not 
fi^lowing  exactly  the  familiar  course  of  busy  in  the  fall  and 
spring,  slack  after  Christmas  and  in  the  summer.  Upstate, 
however,  the  seasonal  variations  are  greater  and  more  freqnoat 
and  the  summer  is  distinctly  dulL 

FrtNtn  this  investigation  the  monthly  and  weekly  fluctuations  in 
numbers  employed  can  be  obtained.  These  statistics,  together 
with  the  i^uriation  in  amount  of  wages  by  monllis,  are  presented 
graphically  in  Chart  XXI.  In  the  city  the  numbers  fell  in 
Mardi  13  per  cent,  below  their  highest  point  which  came  in 
November,  while  upstate  the  maximum  nimiber  was  also  at  work 
in  !N^ovember,  but  the  smallest  number  of  workers,  17  per  cent 
below  the  maximum,  was  found  in  August.  As  usual,  the  fluctu- 
ations by  weeks  were  greater  tiian  by  months.  In  the  city, 
weekly  variations  were  15  per  cent,  instead  of  the  13  per  cent, 
by  months ;  and  upstate  weekly  variations  were  31  per  cent  while 
the  greatest  monthly  variation  was  only  17  per  cent. 

Interviews  with  selected  women  workers  by  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  showed  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  time  lost  for  industrial  reasons.  While  out  of  94 
women  interviewed  upstate,  10  lost  no  time  whatever,  among  the 
remaining  84,  there  were  45  instances  of  loss  of  time  for  indus- 
trial reasons,  averaging  eleven  days  each.  Among  177  women 
in  New  York  City,  18  were  entirely  out  of  work  for  from  one 
•week  to  six  months  and  70  lost  from  one  week  to  four  months  on 
account  of  slack  work.  There  were  102  women  who  reported  a 
loss  of  time  from  industrial  reasons  and  their  average  loss  of  time 
was  34  days,  over  a  tenth  of  the  possible  number  of  working  days 
in  ihe  year.  But  since  most  of  the  workers  are  employed  at 
piece-work,  no  variation  in  numbers  is  an  adequate  measure  of 
the  full  extent  of  the  irregularity.  Shirt-making  is  another 
industry  in  which  earnings  must  be  studied  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  full  effect  of  seasonal  irregularity. 

Shifting 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  a  similar  flux  of  workers  in  the 
shirtrmaking  industry  to  that  found  in  so  much  other  factory 
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CHART  XXI 
SHIRT  MAKING 
NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  1912-  DECEMBER  1913 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND- TOTAL  AMOUNT 
WAGES  BY   MONTHS.    MALE  AND  FEMALE 
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work.  In  one  New  York  factory  whose  pay-rolls  could  be 
cheeked  back  for  a  year,  the  State  Ckonmission  found  that  17  per 
cent,  of  the  workers  had  remained  less  than  four  weeks,  24  per 
oemt.  moie,  from  five  to  sixteoi  wedb  and  but  29  per  cent  bad 
stayed  49  weeks  or  longer. 

The  most  adequate  measure  of  seasonal  variations  in  shirt- 
making  is  therefore  the  fluctuations  in  wages.  Both  in  New 
York  City  and  up-state,  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
out  at  different  seasons  are  greater  than  ihe  changes  in  numbers. 
By  months,  wages  in  the  city  were  at  their  lowest  point  in  April, 
when  they  were  12%  per  cent  below  the  maximum,  while  up- 
state the  greatest  decline  was  23  per  cent  in  August  (see  Chart 
XXI).  By  weeks  the  differences  are  considerably  larger,  being 
approximately  19  per  cent  for  the  city  and  very  nearly  40  per 
cent  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  proportionately  greater  de- 
cline in  wages  than  in  numbers  is  of  course  mainly  the  result  of 
diort-time  in  reducing  the  wages  of  employees  who  remain  on  the 
pay-rolls  during  the  dull  seasons. 

Even  in  these  totals,  combining  as  they  do  many  different  es- 
tablishments, the  extreme  fluctuations  in  individual  factories  are 
undoubtedly  smoothed  out  to  a  considerable  extent  Such  is  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  large  variation  at  different  sea- 
sons in  the  average  wage  of  women  workers  questioned  on  this 
point  by  the  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission.  In  New 
York  City  where  the  greatest  weekly  variation  in  wages  was  about 
19  per  cent,  the  average  weekly  wage  of  197  women  workers 
was  $7.39  in  rush  seasons  and  only  $5.13  in  dull  seasons,  a  dif- 
ference of  25  per  cent.  Between  duU  and  "normal"  seasons 
al<Hie  there  was  a  falling  off  of  W2  per  cent  in  wages.  Out  of 
85  women  workers  up-state,  14  reported  no  difference  in  their 
wages  from  season  to  season,  but  the  others  received  average 
weekly  wages  wliich  were  12  per  cent,  lower  in  dull  tl^nn  in 
"  XLOxmal "  times^  twice  as  great  a  difference  as  in  the  city.  No 
figures  as  to  rusli  seasons  were  given. 
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Summary 

Shirt-making,  then,  is  irregular  like  other  needle  trades,  and 
this  seascmfll  irregularity  is  reflected  to  wme  extent  in  the  num- 
bers employed  at  different  parts  of  the  year.  Fifteen  per  cent, 
fewer  than  the  maximuTn  were  employed  in  If ew  York  Oity  in 
the  dullest  week  of  1913,  and  31  per  cent,  fewer  in  the  rest  of  the 
state.  It  is  a  study  of  earnings,  however,  which  best  brings  out 
the  extent  of  seasonal  variations,  for  even  those  who  hold  their 
places  during  dull  seasons  suffer  considerable  wage-losses  from 
short-tima  Wages  declined  19  per  cent  in  New  York  Cily  in 
the  dullest  week  of  1913  and  very  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  the  rest 
of  the  state.  Under  tibese  conditions,  the  fixing  of  a  minimnm 
weekly  wage  rate  alone  would  not  necessarily  provide  an  ade- 
quate annual  inccHne  to  tibie  woman  worker. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NEEDLE  tRADES 


IWTRODUCTIODT 

The  same  causes  —  a  greatly  increased  demand  at  two  seasons 
of  the  year,  style  changes,  and  a  consequent  reluctance  on  the 
retailer's  part  to  place  his  orders  far  in  advance, —  produce  great 
seasonal  irregularity  in  every  subsidiary  line  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  clothing. 

Men's  Eurnishings 

There  is  the  manufacture  «f  "  men's  furnishings,"  so  called, 

under  which  is  included  collars  and  cuffs,  suspenders,  belts,  neck- 
ties, etc  Nearly  30,000  adult  women  found  employment  in  this 
industry  in  1909  and  about  half  of  these  were  in  JSTew  York 
state.  The  evidence  obtainable  shows  here,  too,  dull  seasons 
after  Christmas  and  through  the  early  summer  till  the  first  of 
August.  In  Massachusetts  during  the  six  months  of  January, 
February,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1912,  the  number  of 
women  employed  fell  off  from  a  quarter  to  a  third.  March  was 
comparatively  busy.  Besides  this,  the  factories  were  open  on 
the  average  only  273  days  out  of  a  possible  305,  so  that  even  the 
steadiest  workers  must  have  lost  at  least  a  tenth  of  their  working 
time  and  full-time  wages.  A  union  official  in  New  York  City,^ 
describing  similar  conditions  among  the  women  workers  on  men's 
neckwear  in  1913,  said  that  they  have  to  expect  slacjt  work  after 
Christmas  and  in  tiie  summer,  amounting  to  at  least  nine  weeks 
in  all  or  a  sixth  of  the  whole  year.  At  these  periods  what  little 
work  there  is  is  divided  equally  among  them,  so  they  do  not  lose 
on  an  average  quite  a  sixth  of  their  wages,  but  of  course  in  this 
slack  season  their  pay  falls  far  below  its  usual  level 

Vest  Making 

In  vest  making  women  are  employed  only  for  the  most  un- 
skilled tasks.  This  condition  differs  from  other  work  on  men's 
garments  and  (^ould  therefore  be  considered  separately.  Most 

1  Mary  Dreier  in  Life  aud  Labor,  December,  1913,  p.  358. 
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of  these  womoi  are  out  of  work  for  three  months  every  year,  thus 

reducing  by  a  (quarter  their  already  scanty  wages  of  $5-$8  a 
week. 

DBBSSMAEHrO 

This  industry  is  ooe  of  the  old^r  occiipa;tions  for  women  in 

which  a  very  large  number,  estimated  at  40,000  for  New  York 
Oitj^  alone^  are  at  w<»*k.   Here  in  the  city,  the  more  important 
type  of  worker  is  no  longer  the  dressmaker  with  two  or  three  girls 
sewing  for  her,  nor  the  "  sewing  women  "  going  out  to  work  by 
the  day,  but  instead,  the  employee  of  the  large  custom  dressmaking 
egtablishmeut  or  custom  department  of  a  big  retail  store.  Much 
specialization  and  an  absence  of  any  personal  ecmtact  eocist — in 
other  words,  factory  conditions.    The  busy  seasons  in  such  shops 
are  the  usual  ones,  fall  and  spring,  October  and  November,  March 
and  April.    Particularly  in  the  spring  rush  girls  may  be  asked 
to  take  work  home  and  finish  it  or  to  work  at  the  e^<^  two  or  three 
evenings  a  week.    The  reverse  of  the  picture  is  more  or  less  slack 
^e  af  t^  Christmas  and,  almost  inevitably,  unmployment  daring 
the  summer.    The  better  shops  may  tide  things  over  in  J anuary, 
laying  the  women  off  in  relays,  or  possibly  not  at  all,  but  all  firms 
alike  turn  off  the  great  majority  of  Iheir  foroe  in  the  summer.  An 
investigatioiu  made  in  New  York  City  in  1909  revealed  the  fact 
that  a  quarter  of  the  dressmakers  questioned  had  been  out  of  work 
three  months  or  more  during  the  year.    The  following  instances 
are  typical.  "  Elsie,*  a  young,  capable,  ^ergetic  girl,  was  working 
in  the  same  shop  for  the  third  season  at  $6  a  week.   She  was  laid 
off  from  July  4  to  September  10.    Mildred  who  had  received 
special  trade  training,  held  her  first  position  from  February  to 
June,  getting  $5  a  week.   Then  she  was  idle  about  three  mouths, 
but  in  September  began  work  in  anoliher  place  at  '$7  a  weeSc, 
where  die  had  to  work  overtime  until  8  p.  m.  several  days  every 
week."    Dressmakers  are  generally  paid  a  flat  weekly  rate,  so 
there  is  but  little  possibility  of  increasing  their  earnings  by  over- 
time work.   Their  ufHuinal  rate  of  pay  is  given  as  $6-$9  a  week, 
but  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  of  from  two  to  four 
months  yearly,  from  a  fdxth  to  a  quarter  of  their  working  time, 
their  real  weekly  rate  is  lowered  to  from  $4  to  $8  instead. 

1 "  Irregularity  of  Employment  of  Women,"  by  Louise  C  Odencrantz,  in  the 
Survey,  May  1,  1909,  p.  207. 
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In  the  millinery  tarade  the  problem  of  ii-regularity  of  employ- 
meiit  is  even  moire  acuta   There  are  nearly  125,000  women 
milliners  in  the  United  States  and  16,000  in  Ifew  York  City  alone 
according  to  the  1910  Census  of  Occupations.    A  large  part  of 
these  women  can  get  work  in  their  trade  for  only  haK  the  year. 
An  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  firms  in  Manhattan  in  1913* 
found  that  during  the  jear,_the  number  of  employees  was  less 
than  26  per  cent  b^ow  the  m«.TriTnum,  only  26  weeks  in  the  smaller 
retail  estalblishments,  31  weeks  in  the  larger  ones,  and  21  weeks 
in  the  wholesale  houses.   Naturally  the  busy  season  begins  some- 
what earlier  in  the  great  wholesale  establishments  where  hats  are 
made  and  trimmed  for  the  retail  trade  than  in  the  retail  shops 
themselves.   Wholesale  firms  commence  to  make  up  felt  hats  as 
early  as  July  and  end  their  work  usually  by  November  or  before; 
work  on  summer  hats  begins  the  first  of  January  and  is  generally 
over  by  the  first  of  May.   Work  in  retail  stores  begins  and  ends 
generally  about  a  month  later.    This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  number  employed  monthly  during  1913  by  the  Manhattan 
firms  previously  menticmed,  where  the  range  was  from  259  to  591 
in  the  retail  trade  and  from  468  to  1,141  in  the  wholesale  trade. 
(See  Chart  XXII.)    The  best  months  of  the  spring  season  for 
the  wholesale  firms  were  February  and  March  but  for  the  retail 
trade  they  were  March  and  April  In  ike  fall  the  wholesale  trade 
was  most  active  during  August  and  September,  whereas  the  retail 
houses  were  most  active  in  September  and  October.  Large  as  the 
differences  are  by  months,  they  are  even  greater  for  separate  weeks 
through  the  year.  In  both  branches  of  the  trade,  the  fflnallest  num- 
ber at  work  in  any  one  week  was  only  37  per  cent,  of  the  largest; 
number.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  for  the  girls  in  the  wholesale 
houses,  who  axe  in  the  majority  in  numbers,  to  lengthen  each 
season  a  month  by  going  into  retail  shops.   In  the  first  place,  Uie 
work  is  on  a  different  basis.  The  retail  worker  is  paid  time  wages 
and  quality  is  emphasized,  whereas  most  of  the  wholesale  houses 
pay  on  a  piece  basis  so  that  quantity  of  output  becomes  the  im- 


*  by  the  Committee  on  Women's  Work  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda 
wm  1m  WHtpenUm  with  the  State  Factory  InTeetigating  Commission. 
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CHART  XXII 

JVIILLINERY,  SELECTED  FIRMS,  MANHATTAN,  1913. 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  FEMALES   EMPLOYED  AND 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  THEIR  WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 
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portant  oanfrideratioiL  Thm  by  the  time  the  wholesaler  is  thrown 
out  of  work,  tlie  height  of  the  season,  in  retail  houaes  is  past,  and 
a  reduction  in  their  farce  has  already  begun  so  that  additional 
workers  are  seldom  needed. 

It  is  true  that  milliiiera,  like  so  many  other  womeu  workers, 
make  niaiij  changes  from  one  position  to  another.    Out  of  3,983 
women  employed  in  the  eourse  of  a  year,  this  New  York  City  in- 
vestigation of  1913  found  that  only  672  or  17  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  remained  40  weeks  or  more  in  the  same  position, 
52  per  cent,  stayed  eight  weeks  or  less  and  19  per  cent.,  more  than 
the  number  who  stayed  40  weeks  or  over,  were  in  the  same  positicm 
a  fortnight  or  less.    The  lowest  paid  were  found  to  change  the 
most  frequently.   But  it  must  be  lemfflubered  that  the  highly 
paid  designers  and  forewomen  are  by  far  the  more  likely  to  be 
retained  during  the  dull  season,  and,  knowing  that  from  60  to  76 
out  of  every  100  milliners  are  necessarily  unemployed  during 
that  time,  we  must  lay  the  responsibility  for  most  of  this  shifting 
to  the  short  seasons  of  the  trade  and  not  to  the  restlessness  or  in- 
efficiency of  the  workers. 

The  spring  rush  season,  wiiii  everybody  anxious  for  a  new 
Easter  hat,  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.  At  that  time  kte 
orders  from  inistomers  in  the  retail  trade  frequently  cause  over- 
time and  Sunday  work  which  is  seldom  paid  for.  However,  those 
few  retail  workers  who  keep  their  places  throughout  the  year, 
being  paid  a  flat  rate,  lose  little  from  short-time.  The  Manhattan 
iuvestigation  of  1913  showed  that  the  minimum  amoimt  of  wages 
paid  out  week  by  week  through  the  year  to  the  retail  workers 
studied  was  33  per  cent  of  the  maximum  amount  whidi  is  only 
dightly  below  ihe  37  per  cent,  difference  in  numbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  wholesale  workers  whose  wages  are  osi  a  piece  basis 
of  course  gain  from  the  rush  to  some  extent,  but  even  the  minority 
who  are  kept  on  in  the  dull  season  suffer  wage  losses  from  short- 
time  during  that  period.  This  is  indicated  by  a  fall  in  the  total 
amount  of  wages  to  only  29  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  while 
numbers  fall  to  37  per  cent  (See  Chart  XXIL  )  But  the  average 
weekly  returns  of  any  woman  milliner  become  very  meager,  when 
they  are  halved,  as  should  be  done  to  allow  f<»r  a  lack  of  wtuk 
during  half  the  year. 
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The  Alliance  Employmfint  Bureau  in  New  York  City,  which 
has  had  wide  experience  in  placing  girls  as  milliners,  considers  that 
only  20  per  cent  or  less  of  all  milliners  can  hope  for  steady  work 
the  year  round.  From  the  height  of  the  season  there  is  a  gradual 
reduction,  then  at  the  end  the  few  who  are  left  are  also  laid  off. 

The  Bureau  found  in  1907  that  only  four  out  of  fifty-sev«i 
trade  school  graduates  were  able  to  stay  with  the  same  Arm  a 
year  or  more  without  more  than  one  m<mih  of  enfoiced  idlffliess. 
Finally,  the  industrial  histories  of  two  milliners,  both  girls  with 
special  training,  will  illustrate  how  this  irregularity  affects 
thousands  of  individual  women,  exposing  them  to  all  the  diffir 
cuLties  and  dangers  of  irregular  work  and  uncertain  pay.  (See 
Table  10,  A  and  B.)  Ten  positions  in  three  years  or  six  positions 
in  little  more  than  a  year,  with  hmg  periods  of  idleness  into  the 
bargain,  represent  that  most  undesirable  and  demoralizing  con- 
dition, the  life  of  the  casual  worker,  and  emphasize  the  c<hi- 
dusion  of  the  Manhattan  investigation  of  1913  that  in  order  to 
provide  a  living  income  through  the  year  for  milliners,  not  <mly  a 
weekly  minimum  wage  rate,  but  also  leng&ened  seasons  are  of 
paramount  imp(»rtane& 


TABLE  10 
lOLLIlfBRY  —  NEW  YORK  CITY 
A.    Trade  Histoet  of  a  MiuaNSB,  1907 
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B.    Trade  History  of  a  Milliner  * 


No. 

posi- 
tion 

Datw  employed 

Eiadot  Work 

Weekly 
wece 

Beeioa  for  kaving 

1 

MilKiHwry^.. 
BiilliMcy  *  •  . 

Millinery . .  . 
Millinery. . . 

AfilliiMuy. . . 

$4 
H 

$5 
15 

$5 

SladEworic 
SiMkwofk 

To  return  to  pcovaoua  pUoe 
Slack  work 

Slack  work 

Nov.  15-Dec.  1  

3 

1  month  out  of  work. 

4 

5  

2  months  out  of  work. 

6  

Ofliee  work. 

1  See  "  Irregularity  Smqgiia^ymmi  ol  Woaieii»"  Iqr  honim  C.  OdeMnHiKte»  in  the  Smw, 
May  i,  1909,  p.  199. 

■ 

-  Abtifioial  Elowbs  Makiho 

Other  sorts  of  manufacture  connected  with,  the  millinery  trade 
are  likewise  highly  irregular.  The  making  of  artificial  flowers 
and  fancy  feathers  is  concentrated  in  isTew  York  City,  over  nine- 
teutha  ot£  all  the  adult  wosoen  employed  being  found  here.  Miss 
Van  Kleeck's  exhaustive  study  summarizes  conditions  as  "  three 
or  four  monl^  of  slack  work  every  year,  its  varying  extent  de- 
pending on  whether  or  not  flowers  are  a  fashionable  trimming  for 
winter  hats.  Thm  four  girls  out  of  Ave  are  out  of  work."^  She 
found  only  873  wamen  employed  in  the  slack  season,  19.5  per 
cent,  of  the  4,470  working  at  the  height  of  the  season  and  even 
tiiis  small  minority  worked  part  time  and  at  reduced  rates.  This 
last  is  an  unusual  method  of  reducing  the  amount  of  wages  during 
the  slack  season.  The  average  weekly  wage  for  weeks  worked 
for  those  women  who  had  a  year  or  more  of  trade  experience  was 
found  by  this  investigation  to  be  $7.76.  On  this  basis  l^eir  aver- 
age yearly  income  should  be  approximately  $400.  But  as  a 
matter  of  f  act,  half  of  these  women  had  annual  inc<Mnes  of  less 
llian  $300.  The  resulting  wage-loss  of  $100,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
computed  full-time  wage,  must  be  ascribed  mainly  to  slack  work. 
But  few  gains  from  overtime  are  possible,  since  home-workers 
take  most  of  the  extra  work  during  the  busy  season.  The  trade 
is  least  irregular  when  the  manufacture  of  fancy  feathers  is 
combined  with  the  flower  making,  but  at  the  best  "  June  is  dull 
and  the  fall  uncertain.'** 


1  "Artificial  Flower  Makers,"  by  Maxy  Vmi  Kleeck,  p.  41. 
siUd,  p.  64. 
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Sttraw  Sewing 

Aix&iiMx  brazKli  of  the  trade  is  straw^sewing,  by  whick  is  meant 

the  sewing  by  machines  of  straw  braids  for  hats.  In  this  line  a 
majority  of  the  employees  are  women*  Praetieaily  all  the  work 
is  done  in  five  months  of  the  year,  December,  January,  February, 
March  and  April  and  then  almost  all  the  force  is  dismissed.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  seasonal  irregularity  ex- 
istent,  but  the  problem  is  made  less  acute  by  the  comparatively 
small  numbers  involved  and  the  hi^  wage  lev^  At  presait 
women  operatives  can  average  $15-$30  a  week  through  the  brief 
busy  season  though  it  is  said  a  cut  in  wages  is  an  ever  present 
menace. 

Fbbnoh  £dge  Wobk 

With  the  present  styles  in  millinery,  many  of  the  factories 
making  straw  hats  have  filled  in  during  the  ^ring  and  summer 
wilii  "  French  edge  work/'  This  is  the  finishing  of  the  rolled 
edges  of  velvet  hats,  and  is  highly  skilled,  highly  paid  madiine 
work.  The  season  for  this  is  also  about  five  months,  closing  a 
little  before  Hie  straw-sewing  begins.  Unfortunately  it  often 
proves  extremely  difficult  for  the  same  operatives  to  master  the 
knack  of  both  these  trades. 

Fur  and  Felt  Hats 
Only  about  a  quarter  of  the  wage-earners  employed  in  Hie 
making  of  "  fur  and  felt  hats  "  are  women*  All  figures  combine 
the  making  of  men's  and  of  women's  hats,  and  as  the  demand  for 
men's  hats  is  not  concentrated  in  one  part  of  the  year  to  the  same 
degree  as  that  for  women's,  the  irr^ularity  of  Ihe  trade  is  thus 
reduced  The  statistics,  however,  show  a  decided  drop  in  the 
number  of  women  employed  during  the  half  of  the  year  from 
April  throng  August  or  September.  In.  Massachusetts  in  1912 
this  difference  was  about  25  per  eent  in  April,  &6  per  cent  in 
May,  about  33  per  cent,  in  June  and  July,  and  25  per  cent  in 
August  and  September.  Moreover,  in  Massachusetts,  Hie  factories 
are  entirely  closed  for  many  days  yearly,  which  means  a  large 
loss  of  time  and  earnings  to  the  steady  workers.  In  1912,  there 
was  an  average  loss  of  53  working  days  or  15  per  eent  of  tSie 


BOOK  BINDING 


Genekal  Statistics 

The  Census  of  Mamifactarere  for  1909,  stated  that  an  aveirage 
of  57,926  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  employed  in 
the  printing  «ad  puWdung  banniM  in  1906.  This  number  waa 
82  per  cent,  of  all  the  wage-earners  in  that  industry.  It  repre- 
fenti  a  alight  proportioBal  inerMM  from  20  per  oent  in  1S99  and 
a  large  increase  in  numbers  over  the  39,868  women  of  that  year. 
The  mmkm  of  wcmm  im  the  trade  increaaed  45  per  cent  during 
the  decade  while  the  number  of  men  increased  but  82  per  cent. 
Acoofding  to  figoies  of  the  Geoaua,  then,  the  women  tend  to  dis- 
place the  men  workers  to  some  extent.  "While  bookbinding  is  but 
one  of  aorend  lines  of  woxk.  included  under  this  general  head,  it 
is  in  binderies  that  many  of  these  women  are  employed,  and  as 
"  bindeiy  girls  "  they  must  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  women 
workers  whose  employment  is  m'egular. 

SsAflOFiki.  Yamuxiosb 
These  bindeiy  giili  suffer  comparatively  little,  however,  from 
the  usual  seasonal  irregularity.  Tliere  is  likely  to  be  an  increase 
of  work  before  Christmas  and  sometimes  in  the  spring,  while  the 
summer  is  a|yt  to  be  rather  dulL  Yet  these  changes  are  not  sharply 
marked  in  many  localities  and  classes  of  establishments,  and,  as 
a  remit,  the  number  of  wittken  does  not  vaiy  very  greatly  during 
the  year.  Eight  or  nine  out  of  every  ten  book4miders  can  hope 
to  hM  their  ^aees  the  whole  year  through.  Irr^arity  in  this 
industry  comes  through  the  erratic  hours  of  the  trade.  The  work 
is  done  juit  as  the  orders  come  in,  so  weekly  or  monthly  in  the  case 
of  periodicals,  quarterly  sometimes  as  with  telephone  diredxnrieB, 
or  at  wholly  irregular  intervals  will  come  a  short  period  of  long 
hours,  of  overtime,  and  perhaps  night  wwk,  followed  by  anoOier 
com^ratively  short  interval  of  slack  work  or  entire  unemploy- 
ment  Both  the  New  Yoric  eases  testing  the  constitutiaiMaity  of 
the  law  prohibiting  night-work  for  women,  the  Williams  case  in 
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1907,  and  the  present  Schweinler  Press  case,  involve  bindery 
girla.  Tkis  altematioii  of  long  hoazs  with  8lu»rt  QsaoA,  ox  no  work 
at  all,  causes  the  women's  wages  to  vary  correspondingly,  and  tiie 
net  xeenlt  of  it  all,  it  can  be  shown,  is  a  loea  in  both  time  and 
wages.  Investigators  have  found  like  conditions  in  the  trade  in 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Kansas  City. 

Statistics  of  Isregulab  Employment 
Under  such  industrial  conditions,  the  meagnrement  of  trade 
irxegularily,  number  of  days  in  operation  yearly  "  is  of  no  im- 
portance ;  301  is  the  average  ntraiber  of  days  in  operation  yearly 
of  lall  book-binding  establishments  in  Massachusetts,  1912;  for 
New  Jersey  in  the  same  year  Uie  same  figure  is  300.  This  simply 
means  that  some  variety  of  work  done  in  these  establishments  is 
always  going  on  and  that  some  of  the  men  and  wooien  are  always 
employed. 

The  yaiying  nimibers  employed  at  dif^er^t  seasons  of  the  year 

is  much  more  significant  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in 
others.  In  New  York  City  in  1910-11  this  difference  raxL  as 
high  as  25  per  cent,  and  in  Kansas  City  in  1912^13,  it  was  20 
per  cent  but  in  Massaohusetts  in  19*12  and  in  Philadelphia,  1914, 
it  was  only  12  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts  the  smallest  number 
were  at  work  aftw  Christmas  and  the  largest  number  in  the  late 
summer;  in  Philadelphia  the  busiest  period  was  before  Christ- 
mas and  the  slackest  during  June  and  July.  Seasonal  irregu- 
larity and  Ihe  resulting  casual  work  are  in  some  cases  a  rather 
important  factor,  but  nowhere  an  adequate  measurement  of  the 
entire  extent  of  irr^ularity  in  the  industry. 

In  order  to  gain  a  more  complete  idea  of  its  seriousness  we  must 
turn  once  more  to  short  time  and  the  consequent  reduction  oi  the 
earnings  of  the  steady  worker. 

While  Miss  Van  Kleedc,  in  her  study  of  book-binding  in  New 
York  City,  1910-11,  found,  as  has  been  said,  that  only  76  per 
cent  of  the  w^en  wofckers  ccmld  have  places  the  year  round,  she 
also  found  that  73  per  cent,  of  the  workers  lost  more  or  less  time 
from  lack  of  work  during  the  year.  The  entirely  irregular  chaiv 
acter  of  the  losses,  a  few  hours  here  and  a  few  there,  or  an  odd 
number  of  days,  is  redected  in  the  fact  that  a  quarter  of  the 
women,  tilie  largest  group  suffering  from  unemployment,  lost  some 
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time^  but  could  not  tell  how  m.uch.  (See  Table  11.)  The  report 
cities  the  instance  of  an  "  expert  folder  who  helps  to  bind  a  o«n- 
merdal  register  issued  quarterly"  who  was,  during  a  year,  at 
work:  February  1st  to  March  7th;  May  5th  to  July  16th;  August 
1st  to  Labor  Day;  November  15th  to  January  15th;  idle:  March 
7th  to  May  15th;  July  16th  to  August  Ist;  Labor  Day  to  Novem- 
ber 15th.  She  had  work  little  more  than  half  the  year.  "It 
would  haTO  been  b^r,"  she  said,  "  to  have  had  $6  a  week 
steadily  instead  of  earning  $8  so  insularly." 

TABLE  11 

wonBH  BOooniDBas  or  mw  tobk  crt,  1910-11 

NmwBM  Am  FntOBMTAOU  Losing  Different  Amount8  of  Time  in  *  Ybab 
(FMhb  WOBWn  Ib  the  Bookbinding  Trade,  by  Mary  Van  Kleeck.  p.  118) 


Amottnt  of  Time  Lost 

Number 
losizig 

Per  cent, 
losing 

40 

27.0 

27 

18.1 

22 

14.9 

14 

9.5 

8 

6.4 

Time  of  xincertain  length. . . 

37 

25.0 

148 

100.0 

The  prewdence  of  slack  work  is  further  shown  by  some  figures 
from  Philadelphia.  It  was  found  that  87  wfflmeu  out  of  147  had 
changed  htm  establishment  to  establishment,  making  200  changes 
in  all,  and  that  52  of  these,  very  nearly  a  quarter,  were  due  to 

dull  or  unsteady  work. 

In  Philadelphia  129  employees  were  aaked  how  many  months 
of  the  year  they  were  not  employed  full  time.  More  ti^ 
half  of  them,  it  turned  out,  w«e  m  short  time  from  one  to  ei^ 
months  during  the  year.  Twenty-five  worked  short  time  from 
six  to  eight  months,  30  between  three  and  six  months,  and  13,  one 
or  two  months.  The  largest  number  were  on  short  time,  MX 
months  and  four  months,  a  half  and  a  third  of  a  year.  This 
prevalence  of  short  time  causes  us  to  turn  to  the  hours  worked. 
Where  did  this  loss  occur  2  Again  from  the  Philadelphia  inv^ti- 
gation,  we  have  the  average  weekly  working  hoars  for  90  girb 
during  a  year.  FuU  time  for  these  girls  was  48  hours  a  we*, 
but  only  one  girl  reached  this  point,  whereas  two  averaged  only 
forty  hours.  Only  27  girls  averaged  from  45  to  48  weeks  during 
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the  year,  buit  63  bad  ayorage  weekly  hours  betweeu  40  and  44. 
Forty-three  hours  was  the  average  reached  by  the  greatest  number. 
Full  pay  ia  obtained  only  for  full-time  work,  so  all  these  girls 
but  one  would  fall  below  their  nominal  rate  of  wages  for  the  year, 
10  per  oeat.  being  the  most  frequent  kss. 

These  losses  from  full  time  conceal  wide  floctoationa  in  the 
hours  of  individual  workers  week  by  week  as  Chart  XXIII  illus- 
trates. This  chart  gives  the  actual  hours  worked  each  week  dur- 
ing the  year  by  a  Philadelphia  girl  who  is  said  to  be  a  "  typical 
worker."  Aside  from  tibe  two  weeks  when  she  had  no  work  at 
all,  this  girl's  weekly  hours  varied  all  the  way  from  8  to  64  and 
without  doubt  her  wages  went  iup  and  down  correspondingly,  being 
eight  times  as  much  in  the  longest  as  in  the  shortest  week.  Her 
average  weekly  hours  for  the  whole  year  were  43,  making  her 
annual  loss  from  the  full  time,  48  hour  week,  and  c<msequently 
fwHB  the  full  time  wage  rate,  about  10  per  cent. 

Vabxatiozt  in  Eabninos 
Bodcbinding  is  another  industry,  then,  in  which  wage-rates  and 
earnings  are  not  likely  to  be  identical.  To  study  this  relaticm  be- 
tween earnings  and  wage-rates,  the  weekly  rates  and  actual  average 
weekly  earnings  of  158  women  who  were  perswially  interviewed, 
were  taken  from  the  pay-roll  by  the  Philadelphia  investigators. 
In  every  wage  group  above  $6,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 
w<Mnen  at  $11  and  over,  fewer  women  were  found  to  reewve  given 
amoonts  than  were  rated  at  those  sums.  For  instance,  only  eight 
women  were  rated  at  less  than  $5  a  week,  but  35  actually  recrived 
these  amounts;  81  were  supposed  to  be  paid  between  $7  and  $8, 
but  only  24  actually  received  such  a  sum ;  43  had  a  rate  of  be- 
twe^  $8  and  $9,  whereas  only  21  were  reaUy  found  in  this  wage 
group. 

TABLE  12 

WOMAN  BOOKBINDERS.  PHttADELPmA,  1912-13 
Number  at  Given  Rates  and  Number  with  Actual  Ato«i  Wtot  BjJlinir« 
(From  "  Occupations  for  Philadelphia  Girla,  No.  8.  BooUnodiiiS.  Vlh  «-«.) 


$2- 

IS- 
IS w 

$4- 

$6- 
t5  99 

$6  99 

$7  9^^ 

$8- 
$S  99 

89- 
$9  99 

$10- 
$10  99 

$11- 
and 
over 

Total 

■ 

Numbar  aiisle  

•  •  • 

% 

e 

ao 

23 

31 

43 

17 

12 

4 

158 

NwnberwithaefeQalftver- 

age  weekly  earning?. 

2 

21 

12 

21 

22 

24 

21 

15 

7 

4 

•149 

•Actual  average  weekly  earnings  not  given  lor  nine  imoMU, 
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Miss  Van  Xleeck's  investigation  in  New  York  City  shows  a 
similar  irregularity  in  earnings,  week  by  week,  and  a  similar  Ices 
from  possible  full  time  earnings,  for  workers  supposed  to  be  paid 
a  flat  ratei  Two  eixamples  of  wages  each  week  for  a  montli  axe 
cited  as  "  typical."  The  first  is  a  magazine  binder.  The  first  and 
second  week  of  the  month  she  received  $12,  the  third  week  there 
was  no  work  at  all,  the  fourth  her  pay  was  between  $8  and  $9. 
Her  average  weekly  wage  for  the  month  was  $8,  (mly  two-thirds  of 
her  maximum  waga  A  "  learner  "  received  $4,  $5,  $5.92  and 
$4.65  for  the  four  weeks,  making  an  average  of  $4.92  for  the 
month,  about  five-sixths  of  her  highest  wage.  Miss  Van  Kleeck 
sums  np  the  losses  of  women  book-binders  in  New  York  City  by 
comparing  their  full-time  and  actual  annual  earnings  for  tlie 
year  studied.  Their  average  weekly  earnings  were  $7.22.  On 
this  basis,  annual  earnings  would  be  about  $8Y5.  Btit  in  reality 
they  were  only  $325.  Thus  there  was  an  average  loss  of  $50 
yearly,  almost  a  dollar  a  week  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  weAly  wage, 
caused  by  the  alternation  of  long  hours  of  work  with  slack  time. 

SUMMAHY 

Work  in  binderies  is  more  likely  to  be  good  in  the  spring  and 

before  Christmas  and  slack  in  the  summer.  In  consequence,  there 
is  a  reduction  of  the  working  force  of  f rwn  12  per  cent  in  Massa- 
drasetts  and  Philadelphia,  to  23  per  cent,  in  New  York  City  dur- 
ing the  dull  season.  But  in  addition  to  these  necessarily  casual 
workers,  all  the  women  feel  the  effects  of  the  variation  of  the 
work  with  orders,  tiiie  result  of  this  irregularity  being  an  annual 
loss  in  hours  and  earnings.  Prom  all  the  evidence  it  would 
appear  that  on  account  of  these  irregular  hours  within  short 
periods,  unless  the  trade  becomes  more  regular,  any  weekly  wage- 
rate,  which  attempts  to  provide  the  worker  with  a  living  income, 
must  be  increased  by  a  tenth  (10  per  cent)  to  a  seventh  (14  per 
cent),  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  time  and  earnings  suffered  by 
llie  steady  employees  on  aecofont  of  this  irregularjlty. 


SALESGIRLS 


Q-BNEKAi.  Statistics 

According  to  the  volume  on  "  Occupations "  of  the  United 

States  Census  of  1910,  250,000  saleswomen  were  found  em- 
ployed in  retail  establishments.    In  addition,  of  the  111,000 
«  clerks  in  stores,"  the  larger  proportion  "  were  not  engaged  in 
clerical  work  but  were  also  salespeople  "  says  the  census.  Here 
is  an  industrial  army  of  uncertain  numbers,  but  approaching 
300,000  women  at  the  lowest  estimata    Because  we  deal  with 
them  directly,  few  classes  of  workers  are  more  in  the  public  con- 
sciousness.  The  salesgirrs  low  wages  with  her  necessarily  higher 
expenses  in  maintaining  a  good  personal  appearance,  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  popular  concern.    On  this  account  it  id 
particularly  important  to  find  out  whether  the  average  salesgirl 
is  so  steadily  euiployed  that  a  minimum  wage  rate,  based  on  cost 
of  Hving  alone,  would  really  provide  her  with  an  adequate  "  liv- 
ing" iocoma 

Seasonal  Vabiations 
It  is  frequently  thought  that  the  earnings  of  salesgirls  are  not 
affected  by  irregular  employment,  since  the  girk  are  paid  by  the 
week  or  sometimes  by  commissions  on  sales.  Seldom  if  ever  is 
a  retail  store  or  any  part  of  it  closed  because  trade  is  slack. 
Therefore,  in  contrast  to  manufacturing  industries,  it  is  true  that 
the  women  who  are  so  lucky  as  to  keep  their  places  all  the  year 
round  suffer  very  slightly  from  seasonal  irregularity.  But  all 
the  facts  at  hand  show  that  a  very  large  percentage  can  find 
work  only  before  Christmas  and  in  the  spring  and  are  turned  off 
after  Christmas  and  in  the  summer.  For  these  girls,  retail  trade 
is  a  highly  seasonal  employment 

StATISTIOB  of  lEKBGULAfi  EMPLOYMENT 

Taking  up  first  the  so-called  "  steady  "  workers,  a  District  of 
Columbia  inquiry  made  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1912 
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ghowed  considerable  fiteadiuess  ol  emj^oymesni.  Over  200  'wcmm 
who  Bad  been  wage  earners  for  a  year  or  more  were  queetioned 
cm  the  subject  aad  88  per  cent,  worked  more  than  40  weeks 
during  the  preceeding  year.  The  average  period  of  employmeat 
during  the  year  for  ail  of  these  women  was  very  nearly  48 
weeks.  In  Massachusetts,  tiie  Commisfidon  on  Minimum  Wage 
Boards  in  1911  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  is  very 
regular  except  for  some  forced  vacations."  A  few  womoi  were 
compelled  to  take  such  "forced  vacations'*  without  pay  in  the 
munmer  or  af^r  Giiristmas.  Only  5  per  eent.  of  the  steady 
workers  staying  througjiout  the  year  in  a  single  store  lost  time 
f rem  industrial  reafsons  and  these  few  lost  an  average  of  fif teem 
working  days  during  the  year.  The  Commission  also  found  in 
still  another  group  of  workeans  whose  average  length  of  employ- 
ment in  one  position  was  42  weeks  out  of  the  year,  that  only  6 
per  cent,  lost  time  from  this  cause,  -ihou^  these  few  lost  a  lai^ 
amount  of  time  in  this  way  — 18  per  cent,  of  their  total  period 
of  employmeoit  or  46  working  days. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  find  evidence  that  the  steady  worker 
in  retail  stores  is  subject  to  any  great  loss  of  time  or  money  <m 
account  of  lack  of  work.  But  we  still  have  to  consider  whether 
all  employees  can  find  steady  employmeat  throughout  the  year  in 
retail  stores.  The  facts  about  the  varying  numbers  employed  at 
different  seasons  are  undoubtedly  masked  by  the  constantly  chang* 
ing  personnel  of  the  working  force  of  any  large  store.  Yet  con- 
siderable light  is  thrown  on  this  point  by  the  "  number  employed 
by  months'*  which  the  -N"ew  York  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission  obtained  for  the  eighteen  largest  department  stores 
in  Kew  York  City,  and  for  department  and  five^jent  and  ten-cent 
stores  in  the  rest  of  the  state  for  the  year  1913.  In  New  York 
City  stores,  the  largest,  smallest,  and  average  number  employed  is 
giv^  for  each  establishment,  the  figures  being  given  the  Com- 
mission by  the  firms  themselves.  The  table  following  diows  that 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employees  were  out  of 
work  at  lAie  slack  time  of  tiie  year.  While  in  one  store  (No.  7) 
the  .difference  was  only  15  per  cent.,  in  another  (No.  11)  it  was 
almost  50  per  cent  In  every  instance  the  greatest  number  of 
employees  was  at  work  during  the  Christmas  rush  and  the  small- 
est number  in  the  summer. 
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TABLE  18 

RETAU.  STORES.  HSW  YORK  CITT.  1913 
NuHBKR  or  EHnonM  nr  raa  IS  Labohv  KTtwJMPUWWi 
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Like  conditions  existed  in  llie  up^te  stores.    (See  Chart 
XXIV.)    In  the  department  stores,  only  81  per  cent,  of  the 
Tnn-riTmiTn  number  were  at  work  in  February,  81  per  cent  in 
July  and  t6  per  cent  in  August    If  we  take  the  numbers  week 
by  week,  instead  of  the  monthly  avera^  which  smooih  down 
the  extreme  variations,  there  was  an  even  greater  drop,  to  YO 
per  cent  during  the  thiid  week  in  August   The  fluctuation  in 
the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  out  monthly  was  very  similar  or 
ft  little  less  than  tiie  wiation  in  mimbecs — quite  in  comtraat  to 
the  situation  in  factories,  where  wages  drop  below  "  number  em- 
ployed" on  aeeoniit  of  the  losses  incurred  by  steady  workers 
through  short  tima    There  is  practically  no  such  short  time  in 
sfcoiras,  and  the  lower  paid  and  less  esgperienced  girls  are  more 
likely  to  be  discharged  during  the  slack  periods,  causing  Hie 
mfSB  level  for  those  irbo  are  kft  to  rise  higher  at  this  time.  The 
five-cent  and.  ten-cent  stores  up-state  showed  in  general  the  same 
state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  r^gularil^  of  work  and  wages.  Aver- 
age numbers  employed  fell  off  somewhat  more,  to  71  per  cent  of 
the  ma^^mnm  ia,  July  and  August^  by  monthly  averages,  and  to 
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CHART  XXIV 

NEW  YORK.  UPSTATE  RETAIL  STORES,  1913 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  SALESGIRLS  AND  TOTAL 
AMOUNT  OF  THEIR  WAGES  BY  MONTHS. 
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60'  per  cent  in  one  week  in  February  when  the  number  employed 
week  by  week  was  OHiaidered  separately.  Wages  foUowed  a  like 
course,  though  the  percentage  of  variation  dropped  somewhat 
below  that  for  numbere  employed  during  the  first  months  of  the 
year. 

Evidence  as  to  Kmilar  irregularity  comes  from  widely  scattered 
points— Baltimore,  Kansas  City  and  Portland,  Oregon.  In 
Baltimore,  Miss  Butler's  investigatum  of  1909  showed  that  the 
laxger  retail  stores  employed  only  two-thirds  as  many  womai 
during  the  dull  seasMi  as  in  ba^  times.    In  Kansas  City  over  a 
tenth  of  the  saleswomen  questioned  by  the  Board  of  PnbHc  Wel- 
fare in  1912-18  had  lost  time  from  unmployment  during  the 
previous  year.    In  Portland,  the  report  of  <he  Social  Survey 
Committee  in  1»12  found  that  only  those  girls  who  had  been  two 
years  or  more  in  the  same  place  could  he  rea«mably  sore  of  keep- 
ing their  positions  after  the  Christaias  rush  was  over,  and  even 
then  some  girls  who  had  been  in  the  same  store  for  fleveral  years 
were  laid  off. 

SHIfTINO 

IJocessarily,  then,  on  account  of  the  varying  number  of  sales- 
girls required  at  different  seastms,  swne  wwnen  can  remain  in 
their  places  for  only  short  periods.  But  an  intensive  analysis 
of  the  labor  force  made  in  a  single  large  department  store  m 
Boston  reveals  more  clearly  the  actual  situation  in  regard  to  flie 
verv  small  proportion  of  steady  workers.  (See  Chart  XXV.) 
In  this  investigation  of  all  the  women  earning  $8  a  week  or  less, 
who  were  91.7  per  cent,  of  tiie  Whole  number,  all  specials, 
wneigenoy  and  Christmas  help  were  excluded,  yet  ]ust  about  one- 
haK  the  women  remained  in  tiie  establishment  less  than  three 
months.    Only  about  a  quarter  remained  the  whole  year. 

The  amount  of  shifting  in  New  York  Cily  stores  mounts  up  to 
almost  incredible  numbers.  (See  Table  13.)  In  ril  the  twelve 
stores  together  for  which  the  mmiber  added  and  left  during  the 
year  could  be  ascertained,  the  number  of  dianges  was  gieal^ 
than  the  largest  number  employed  at  any  one  time.  Firm  No.  6 
had  only  5,700  employees  at  the  maximum  and  3,200  at  tiie  mmi- 
mnm  yet  10,000  «nployees  left  during  the  year,  voluntarily  and 
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involuntarily,  and  12,000  were  takei  on,— more  than  twice  as 
many  as  llw  largest  number  employed.     In  four  of  the  other 
stores,  for  which  these  facts  could  he  ascertained,  Nob.  4,  6,  12 
and  17,  the  number  shifting  through  the  establishment  during 
the  year  was  larger  than  the  greatest  number  at  work  at  any  one 
tima    In  each  of  the  stores,  there  was  a  difference  of  from  36 
per  cent,  to  46  per  cent  between  the  snallest  and  largest  num- 
ber employed  at  any  one  time.    With  Firm  No.  2,  where  tJiere 
was  only  a  17  per  cent  difference  in  numbers,  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  flux  of  workers  was  also  lowest  in  proportion  to  the 
total  munbers  employed;  3,600  were  employed  in  the  busiest  sea- 
son, 3,000  in  the  dullest,  and  only  540  left  and  875  new  em- 
ployee^ were  hii«d  during  the  year.    Up-state,  a  large  depart- 
ment store  employed  1,777  persons  during  Uie  year.    Of  this 
number  5.9  per  cent  remained  less  than  a  single  week.   About  a 
quarter,  25.9  per  cent  stayed  from  one  to  four  we^  and  over 
half  or  50.2  per  cent  less  than  three  months.    Only  12.2  per 
cent,  less  than  an  eighth,  held  their  places  eleven  months  or 

more  out  of  the  year.  ,  ^  ^. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ccmtinent,  in  the  state  of  Washmgton, 
a  surwy  made  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  showed 
Uiat  a  quarter  of  the  1,268  women  employees  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments who  were  questioned,  had  been  in  their  present  posi- 
tions three  months  or  less. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  get  reliable  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  great  flux  of  workers  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  conditions 
over  Which  they  have  no  control,  yet  the  results  of  a  few  in- 
quiries may  be  noted  here.    The  1911  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion on  Minimum  Wage  Boards,  in  investigating  the  trade  hisr 
tories  of  2,726  salesgirls,  found  that  26  per  cent,  or  over  a 
quarter  of  the  shifts  among  the  1,885  women  who  had  changed 
from  one  place  to  another  were  on  account  of  "  slack  work  or 
none"      A  larger  proportion  of  saleswomen  m  this  mdustry 
made  changes  for  tiiis  reason  than  workers  in  the  admittedly  ir- 
regular confectionary  industry.    Anottier  investigation  conc«ii- 
ing  the  incomes  and  expenses  of  500  Boston  working  womrai  was 
made  by  Miss  Louise  Bosworth  in  1907-9.    The  saleswom^i  con- 
sidered had  nominaUy  an  average  yearly  mcome  of  $382.92. 
But  their  loss  from  slack  work  and  imfiinploynient— almost  en- 
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only  part  time  wages.   Tkeoretically,  Btodente,  maxried  women, 

or  others  whose  cMef  duties  axe  elsewhere,  get  a  chance  in  this 
way  to  earn  a  little  extra  money,  but  there  seenus  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  danger  that  needy  workers  who  cannot  get  anything  else 
will  depend  on  these  positions  for  their  entire  income.  Nor  is 
it  clear  how  this  can  be  avoided. 

A  third  important  point  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
retail  stores  is  that  there  is  even  less  chance  in  stores  liian  in 
other  lines  that  "  overtime  will  make  up  for  undertime "  —  or 
unemployment  in  this  instance.     "  There  is  more  after  hoar 
work  in  stores  than  the  public  is  aware  of  "  says  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  Boards.    There  are  the 
koig  hours  before  Christmas,  for  instance,  and  moreover,  prac- 
tically all  the  caring  for  stock  must  be  done  after  selling  hours, 
Suah  overtime  is  almost  never  paid  for.    Some  stores  give  "  sup- 
per money"— 35  cents  is  a  typical  amount— wh^  girls  are 
kept  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.    Sometimes  a  bonus  is 
paid  on  sales  during  December  whem  the  boors  are  longest,  but 
that  is  all.    So  the  girl  in  the  store  who  works  throfo^i  the 
Christmas  rush  and  is  thea  discharged,  seldom  has  the  slight 
chance  of  her  sister  in  the  factory  to  make  a  litfle  ertra  to  help 
ber  through  the  dnU  season.   The  great  decrease  in  numbers  also, 
found  everywhere  in  mid-winter  and  during  the  summer,  gives 
a  girl  disciaiged  by  one  store  very  slight  opportunity  to  find 
work  in  another  or  in  some  different  occupation,  since  lliese  are 
the  slack  times  for  almost  all  "  wOTien  employing  "  trades. 

SumcASY 

We  must,  Uien,  add  retail  stores  to  the  long  list  of  industries 
where  the  workers  suffer  from  seasonal  variations  in  employ- 
moit  It  is  not  those  few  women  who  succeed  in  keeping  their 
places  all  year  who  suffer  materially  from  tmemploymeat  or 
short  time  work  with  reduced  wages,  but  once  more  we  find 
present  in  large  numbers  the  casual  worker  for  wh<Hn  the  in- 
dustry does  not  provide  a  place  all  the  year  round.  How  many 
of  such  workers  there  are  is  uncertain.  According  to  the  New 
York  City  figures  they  mount  up  to  two-fifths  of  the  whole  num- 
ber employed.  Certainly  there  are  enough  of  them  to  form  a 
anions  proWem  in  establishing  a  real  living  wage. 
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periods  caa  be  mad^  but  und<mbtodly  the  industry  is  a  growina 
aae.  Steam  lamidries  are  well  scattered  throughout  the  Zm^, 
Wshmg  emplojxueot  to  the  Urgest  numbers,  naturaUy,  iuTe 
atitoa  havmg  large  percentages  of  urban  population. 

SaiaoHAL  Vabiatiohs 
The  qu^tian  whrtlier  any  great  amount  of  involuntary  ir- 
'egnlanty  <rf  employment  exists  in  laundriea  and  whether  eam- 
^tZ^lfl  reduced  by  i^iuatrfj  eannot,  it  must  be 

acknorte^ed,  be  answered  with  any  degree  of  oertainfy  from 
any  reliable  information  at  imaent  aTaflaWe. 

A  rtem,  laundry  is  kept  open  throughout  the  entire  year  and 
ft^  -  ^ut  slight  variation  in  the  numbera  employed  by  months 

the  year.    In  the  whole  United  States  *L,  L 
a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  laundry  workers  dur^ 
n«  the  moBfe      July,  August  and  September,  1909,  when 
more  wash-clothing  is  in  u«%  while  the  ^mtllest  numbers  L  em- 
ployed  m  January  md  February.    In  the  larger  establishment. 

2Z  Z  P T  "^'^^^i'  w««hed  for  hotels,  steam- 
dup.  and  Pullman  cars,  the  work  is  very  steady  from  season  to 

S6aS0Il« 

b  TOoh  laundries  hours  vary  from  day  to  day  according  to  the 
receipts  of  work  to  be  done;  an  u«n,«a  mmber  of  viLrs  in 
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town,  »  conveniioai,  the  arrival  of  acvwral  steamships  will  cause 
the  working  of  overtime,  while  in  any  kind  of  steam  lanndiy 
hours  are  likely  to  be  irregular  from  day  to  day  over  a  weekly 
period.  The  average  laundry  employee  begins  late  on  Monday 
morning,  because  the  work  cannot  be  collected  and  sorted  before 
that  time.  She  is  likely  to  work  till  late  Friday  evening  and 
not  at  all  or  only  a  few  hours  on  Saturday  since  the  custom  is 
to  get  each  week's  woA  out  of  the  way  by  Saturday  nig^t  I^or 
the  same  reason  overtime  is  almost  always  worked  the  evening 
before  a  hoUday.  The  weddy  total  of  hours  is  not  likely  to 
be  high  but  there  are  one  or  two  long  days  every  week. 

Statistics  of  Ibsbottiab  Empixjymkht 
Steady  workero  in  laundries  undoubtedly  suffer  very  little 
from  the  lack  of  employment.    The  Massachusetts  Commisr 
sion  of  1911  questioned  on  this  point  593  workers  remaining  the 
whole  year  with  the  same  firm  and  1,049  « part  of  the  year 
workers    who  stayed  in  the  same  placje  an  average  period  of  36 
weeks.    Of  the  former  only  1.5  per  cent,  lost  time  from  "  en- 
forced idleness,"  being  out  but  4  days  each,  on  the  average,  from 
this  cause.    Only  1.8  per  cent,  of  the  latter  lost  time  in  this  way, 
though  these  few  lost  a  considerable  amount,  an  average  of  30.6 
days  each  or  14.1  per  cent,  of  thwr  whole  period  of  employment 
It  is  the  same  state  of  affairs  as  was  found  among  the  "  steady  " 
group  of  salesgirls.    The  same  investigation  compares  Hie  av«^ 
age  weekly  earnings  of  639  "  annual  workers "  for  the  weeks 
they  had  work  with  1/52  of  iheir  annual  earnings.    The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  very  small,  only  18  cents  a  week,  amountr 
iug  to  21/2  per  cent,  of  their  annual  earnings.    Absence  for  per- 
sonal reasons  might  readily  account  for  all  of  this.    In  candy 
factories  for  instance  the  weekly  loss  computed  <m  the  same  basis, 
was  10  per  cent 

Shivtino 

But  it  is  a  very  gmaU  porti<m  of  the  women  in  laundries  who 
are  such  steady  workers.  For  the  most  part  the  labor  force  is  of 
a  particularly  shifting  character. 

The  testimony  of  employers  before  the  Washington  Minimnm 
Wage  Conimi88i<m  in  Xm  makes  Oiis  very  clear.  The  proprietor 
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of  a  launcby  m  Taowna  said  "  60  to  90  days  eliminates  a  crew  com- 
pletely. S^e  of  the  girls  work  but  a  few  daja."  Another  W 
Spokane  admitted  that  "  76  per  cent  of  the  women  coming  to 
his  plant  did  not  stick."  A  third  said  tOiat  he  developed  one  ^m- 
petent  laundress  out  of  every  ten  who  start  in.  On  the  other  side 
r  '°  the  same  conditiona  prevail, 

in  1911  the  Commiaaian  on  Minimnm  Wage  Boards  found  that 
m  <»e  laundry,  57  per  cent,  of  the  workers  remained  less  than 
three  months.    In  anotJier  76  per  cent  had  left  by  flie  end  of 
that  time  (see  Chart  XXVI).   Only  19  per  cent,  in  the  former 
and  7  per  cent,  in  the  latter  were  permanent  "  annual »  workers 
l.A^]\^^.  Mwsachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission  again 
rtudied  the  length  of  time  that  nearly  3,000  w<Hnffli  workers  had 
steyed  m  the  sMue  estabUshment.    Not  quite  one-half  remained 
four  months  or  less.    There  were  however  great  differences  be- 
tween the  36  laundries  studied.   In  two  laundries,  30  per  cent, 
of  the  women  kept  their  places  the  whole  year  while  in  four  others 
only  2  per  cent,  did  so.   Between  the  various  occupations  the  dif- 
fer«Kes  are  likewise  marked.  Workers  are  least  permanent  in  the 
eas  skilled,  lowest  paid  lines  of  work.  For  instance,  a  woman  is 
likely  to  bee«ne  "shaker"  when  she  first  enters  a  laundry.  AH  day 
long  she  shakes  out  the  wet  linen  which  has  been  packed  into  solid 
naasses  by  the  whirl  of  the  washing  machines.   Only  3  per  cent  of 
these  workers  remained  the  whole  year,  whereas  22  per  cent  of  the 
hand  washers  did  so,  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  "  bosom  pressors  " 
who  iron  the  bosoms  of  men's  stiff  shirts,  an  operation  requiring 
mu^  skilL   Now  the  question  is,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  flux  of 
wooers  ?  Is  it  the  nature  of  the  work,  exhausting  yet  little  skilled 
earned  on  mostly  in  the  midst  of  heat  and  steam  and  for  low 
wages?  Or  is  some  portion  of  the  shifting  due  to  slack  work  and 
therefore  mvoluntary  <m  the  part  of  the  workers  ?   It  is  difficult 
to  answer  these  questions  with  the  information  thus  far  available 
about  the  industry.   The  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commis- 
sion, which  has  made  the  most  recent  and  most  searching  investi- 
gation of  the  laundry  industry,  says  that  "  the  material  which 

could  be  obtained  ♦  ♦  •  wasnotamatterpf  record  and  appeared 
highly  unreliable." 

Evidence  as  to  the  partial  responsibility  of  the  industry  for 
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this  flox  of  workers  was  found  by  tho  JWlnuetto  Cmunirfon 
ou  ihmmrun  Wage  Bo^ds  in  1911  when  it  qnestioned 
women  laundry  workers,  as  to  their  WMooa  for  changing  Li- 
^    Tw«.fy^  p«  oent  had  always  been  in  the  saine  place, 
but  21  per  cent,  of  the  change,  rn^ie  by  th«e  who  had  shifted 
were  m  «»onnt  of  "  slack  work  or  n(me."    This  perceutage  is 
JUS  about  as  Urge  as  the  proportiou  ch^Mpng  for  the  same^n 
m  the  adnuttedly  irr^ar  confectionery  industry.    On  the 
other  hand,  in  Milwaukee,  in  the  years  1911-12,  a  federal  in- 
jesb^bon  of  women  workers  in  power  laundries  disclosed  the 
fact  that    the  fluctuations  of  trade  do  not  cM«e  «a  average  loss 

of  more  thaii<me monfl.  in  twelve."'    This  is  not  great  as  indus- 

tries  go. 

causes  behind  the  ghiftiny 

^™"w  ""'o""  *^  ™port  «f  the  MassXS 

Mumnmn  Wage  Commission  on  wages  of  women  in  humdric* 
They  found  the  percentage  of  the  total  n«mber  of  employees 
•tndied  who  were  <mt  of  work  each  week  during  the  vear  This 

showed  therrfore  nearly  the  same  number  entering  and  Wvin« 
positions  each  week.  Hence  the  CommissiM,  beUeres  that  «  ^ 
djistrial  ca™»  proper  play  but  a  small  part  in  the  fluctuation  of 
employment "  and,  weighing  all  the  evidence,  thi.  «em,  to  be  the 
only  conclusion  to  draw  as  to  the  situation. 

Vabiatioit  ni  Eabnings 
There  appears  to  be,  therefore,  littie  forced  imemplojment 
«mmg  kmidry  workers,  only  slight  variation  in  the  nunibew 
employed  at  different  seascms,  and  bat  little  dosing  for  entire 
<lay8.   Morever,  most  latmdrj  workers  are  paid  a  flat  rate  oft«i 
with  overtime  pay  for  the  extra  hours  of  the  long  day.   It  might 
then  be  thought  that  weekly  earnings  would  equal  weekly  rates  of 
pay  or  even  rise  above  them.  But  this  is  seldom  the  casa  The 
1914  investigatMm  of  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commis- 
sion showed  that  as  in  so  many  other  industries,  weekly  rates 
rose  above  weekly  eaminga   Tw^ity-nine  and  six  tenths  per  cent 


'Departm«t  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  18^  p.  7». 
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of  the  8,000  women  employees  covered  by  the  investigation  were 
scheduled  at  less  than  $6  a  week    In  reality  over  half,  51.6  per 
cent  received  less  than  that  sum.    In  addition  only  half  as  many 
really  received  the  larger  weekly  earnings  as  were  rated  at  these 
gums;  16  per  cent  had  weekly  rates  of  $9  and  over,  but  only  8.2 
per  cent  actually  averaged  lids  amount    (See  Chart  XXVIL) 
Short  time  and  not  entire  days'  or  weeks'  absence  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  this  discrepancy  between  rates  and  earnings  according  to 
a  table  correlating  average  weekly  hours  and  earnings  in  Uiis 
same  investigation.    There  is,  therefore,  a  owisiderable  amount 
of  short-time  and  this  holds  true  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but 
in  other  locaUties  as  welL  In  Washington,  19.4  per  cent  of  the 
laundry  workers  studied  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
worked  40  hours  or  less  weddy,  and  19.3  per  cent  worked  less  than 
5  days  a  week.    In  Massachusetts  in  the  seven  laundries  where 
records  of  weekly  hours  were  kept>  9.1  per  cent  of  the  women 
worked  less  than  40  hours  a  week  and  14.4  per  cent  moie  worked 

less  than  46  hours. 

Short  time  exists,  then,  in  laundries  just  as  in  so  many  other 
industries  and  time  wages  fall  off  as  do  the  hours  worked. 
Women  in  laundries,  like  so  many  other  worirars  are  paid  almoet 
"  by  the  minute."    The  earlier  Massachusetts  investigation,  in 
1911,  noted  a  "tendency  to  pay  the  worker  only  for  the  hours 
during  which  she  was  employed,"  thus    paring  down  the  labor 
cost  at  the  expense  of  kbor."  This  meant  only  small  losses  day  by 
day,  a  half  hour  here  and  an  hour  there.  But  such  smaU  intervals 
cannot  be  made  up  with  other  work  and  the  loss  runs  up  to  a 
considerable  sum  in  the  course  of  a  year.  On  the  other  hand  many 
employers  insist  that  most  of  the  short  time  is  due  to  the  personal 
preference  of  the  employees.    The  later  1914  MassAehnaette  in- 
vestigation  finds  this  difference  of  opinion  and  is  obHged  to  leave 
the  point  open.    "  What  amount  of  this  loss  »  (in  earnings  com- 
pared with  rates)  "  is  due  to  compailsory  short  time  and  what  to 
the  preference  of  the  employee  is  a  matter  about  which  the  Com- 
mission was  not  furnished  material  with  which  to  form  an  im- 
partial judgment"  But  one  thing  is  certain,  rates  and  earnings 
are  far  from  identicah  A  minimum  wage  rate  would  not  mean  an 
adequate  income  to  many  laundry  workers. 
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SVIIICABY 

Exoqyt  in  the  laiger  and  more  modem  establiflhrneats,  muck  of 

the  work  in  laundries  is  extremely  disagreeable,  carried  on  in 
rooms  filled  with  heat,  steam  and  moisture,  and  under  conditions 
involving  considerable  physical  exertion  for  extended  periods  of 
lime  —  all  of  which  is  apt  to  cause  the  more  inexperienced  worker 
great  fatigue  or  even  illness.  Wages,  except  for  the  older,  steady 
workers  are  low.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  therefore 
that  the  amount  of  shifting  in  laundries  is  very  great,  although 
fairly  steady  employment  seems  to  be  offered.    This  situation 
presents  a  peculiar  problem  for  minimum  wage  boards.   If  it  is 
the  intention  really  to  provide  a  living  wage,  should  not  a  higher 
rate  be  allowed  for  this  industry  where  the  physical  exposure  of 
the  worker  is  so  much  greater?   Any  employer  who  objects  to 
this  higher  rate  has,  of  course,  the  option  of  bettering  the  con- 
ditions of  work  by  removing  the  causes  of  excessive  physical  strain 
and  unhealthful  ccmditions.   In  this  way  he  will  take  away  the 
objections  of  many  employees  to  his  work  and  will  secure  for  himr 
self  a  more  steady  and  reliable  set  of  workers. 


CANNING  AND  PRESERVING 


The  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  Mi  is  a  prosperous  and 
growing  mdustrj  in  the  United  States.   Tew  industries  exhibit 
a  greater  seasonal  vaiiatiQiL  in  the  numbers  employed  month  by 
m<mth  during  the  year.    According  to  the  latest  United  States 
Census  of  Manufactures  tak^  in  1909,  the  maximum  number 
«f  wage  earners,  154,800,  was  employed  on  September  15th. 
The  minimum  number,  19,998,  employed  on  January  15th  was 
only  12.9  per  cent  of  the  maximum  number.    Moreover  very 
nearly  half  of  the  whole  number  of  wage  eaxneis  were  women 
wxteen  and  over.    The  number  of  women  at  work  on  a  "  repre- 
sentative day  "  in  1909  was  77,593,  49.8  per  emit  of  the  whole 
number  of  wage  earners.     The  industry  is,  therefore,  one 
characterized  by  extreme  seasonal  variation  and  providing  employ- 
ment for  laige  numbers  of  wwnen  workers  for  short  poriods  of 
time. 

Two  types  of  canneries  must  be  distinguished.  One  is 
generally  found  in  large  cities.  It  uses  not  only  a  variety  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  drawn  from  a  considerable  territory,  but 
also  it  may  prepare  baked  beans,  pickles,  various  ketchups  and 
sauces,  plum  puddings,  and  so  on.  In  that  case  such  an  establish- 
ment may  run  the  whole  year  round,  though  its  work  will  be 
much  heavier  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  than  at  other 
aeasons.  Under  these  conditions,  the  problem  of  irregularity  is 
chiefly  one  of  reducing  excessive  hours  of  overtime  for  the  women 
workers  during  the  busy  season  throng  the  legal  regulation  of 
their  hours  of  labor. 

The  other  type  of  cannery  is  generally  found  in  small  towns 
or  in  the  open  country,  and  puts  up  one  or  a  few  kinds  of  fruit 
and  v^bles  raised  nearby.  It  is  open  only  a  few  weeks  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall,  the  period  lengthening  out  if  several 
different  kinds  of  products  are  used.  The  working  force  may  be 
whole  families,  largely  foreigners,  who  have  come  out  from  the 
cities  for  the  season;  or  it  may  be  the  people  of  the  neighborhood, 
induding  many  married  w<Hnen,  school  girls  and  children  who 
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are  not  regular  wage  earners,  or  it  may  be  any  mixture  of  these 
two  classes.  Thus  apart  from  the  usual  currents  of  industrial  life 
many  serious  abuses  may  flourish,  such,  as  the  work  of  young 
children,  bad  sanitary  conditions  and  overcrowding  and  in- 
credibly long  hours  with  frequent  night-work.  It  is  to  child 
labor  laws,  the  sanitary  regulation  of  kbor  camps,  and  laws 
regulating  women's  hours  of  labor  that  we  must  look  for  the  c<»- 

rectioB  of  these  crrils. 

The  adjustment  of  a  minimum  wage  rate  in  such  canning  fac- 
tories should  require,  therefore,  not  so  much  an  allowance  for  the 
reduction  in  earnings  from  short  time  and  unemployment,  but 
a  ecmndefation  of  a  fair  wage  level  for  an  industry  that  runs  only 
a  part  of  the  year,  during  which  time  a  certain  number  of  hours* 
wwk  may  reasonably  be  expected.    In  Australia,  similar  work 
is  thought  of  as  an  «  ejcpedition  "  and  the  wage  is  calculated  an 
the  basis  of  a  fair  return  for  unskilled  labor  for  the  trip  as  a 
whole,  making  allowance  for  "  the  short  periods  of  employment, 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  of  time  in  getting  to  the  work,  the 
broken  time  of  the  employees,  the  fact  that  they  are  paid  by  the 
hours  of  actual  work."*   These  conditions  are  identical  with  the 
conditions  o£  employment  in  this  second  type  of  cannery  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  problem  has  not  been  taken  up.  YeA, 
in  New  York  where  these  "  country  canneries  "  are  of  great  im- 
portance, it  would  be  an  important  and  difficult  question  f«r  aay 
Minimnn  Wags  Board. 

1  B«p«rts  of  the  CknuHioiiwealtli  Arbitrfttion  Court  of  Australia,  Vol.  6,  p.  61. 
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The  industrieB  already  described  hy  no  means  exhaust  the  list 
of  those  in  which  women  workers  suffer  from  irregular  employ- 
ment So  little  attenti<HL  has  l>een  paid  to  the  special  problem  of 
irregular  and  casual  labor  for  women  in  the  United  States  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  bold  of  its  entire  esctent   Scattering  bits 
of  evidence,  however,  indicate  that  the  following  industries  give 
rise  to  considerable  irregularity  of  work  witb  the  resulting  loss 
of  earnings.    The  list  is  admittedly  incomplete,  but  may  serve 
to  emphasize  further  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  S^iarately 
each  one  is  not  of  relatively  great  importance  as  an  employer  of 
women,  but  altogether  in  the  ones  for  which  separate  %ureB  can 
be  obtained,  over  20,000  adult  women  wage  earners  are  found. 
This  number  does  not  include  "dyeing  and  cleaning,"  "tin 
cans  **  and  "  leaf  tobacco "  treated  below,  «ince  the  number  of 
wage  earners  is  not  given  separately  in  the  census  for  those  occu- 
pati<mal  groups. 

Awnings 

The  busy  season  in  this  industry  is  at  most  April,  May,  June 
and  July.  "  With  the  £rst  warm  days^  all  the  customers  order 
at  onca'**  In  Pittsburgh  in  190Y  it  was  found  that  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  only  a  quarter  or  half  of  the  force  was  kept  cm 
hand.  The  same  state  of  affairs  existed  in  Kansas  City  in 
1912-13,  according  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  In  Maasa- 
ehnsettB  in  1912,  also,  work  was  only  good  for  these  same  four 
months.  According  to  the  Statistics  of  Manufacture  for  that 
year,  the  largest  numiier  were  employed  in  June,  nearly  as  many 
ia  April,  May,  and  July,  and  only  55  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent  ci 
the  maximum  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Evidra^tly  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  women  must  get  their  living  through  some  other 
sort  of  wc»k  for  eight  raonlhs  a  year  or  remain  unemployed. 
"Not  do  steady  workers  entirely  escape  these  effects  of  seasonal 
izxt^gularily.    The  ICassaehuse^  eftablishments  wetB  entirely 

t  **  Women  and  tin  Trades,**  hy  Elizabeth  B.  Butler,  p.  151. 
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elosed  an  average  of  thirty  working  days  during  1912,  Huarefore 
reducing  the  time  and  earnings  of  the  steady  workers  10  per  cent 
in  this  way  alona 

Buttons 

Probably  on  account  of  its  cooneedon  with  iJie  variooB  gsr- 
mmt  trades  the  manufacture  of  buttons  fluctuates  as  do  the 
garment  trades  in  regard  to  the  number  of  manm  employed. 
There  is  a  slight  rise  of  numbers  in  the  spring,  a  very  low  drop 
during  the  summer,  the  climb  to  the  highest  point  m  the  late 
fall,  and  a  dedine  after  Christmas.    In  Massachusetts  only  80 
per  cent,  of  the  women  in  IWS  could  keep  tiieir  i^aces  the  year 
round.  lu  New  Jersey  the  manufacture  of  peari  buttons,  which 
is  not  especially  seasonal,  is  daasified  sepaiatdy  from  that  of 
metal  buttons.   In  the  latter  in  1912  there  were  places  for  only 
55  per  cent  of  the  women  wnployees  for  the  entire  twelve  months, 
while  curiously  enough,  the  number  of  men  employees,  who  oomr 
pose  about  half  of  all  wage  earners,  varied  but  Uttle  at  different 
parts  of  the  year.    In  New  York  City  in  1913,  the  Stat»  Factory 
Invedtigating  Cwnmission  found  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
covered  and  celluloid  buttons,  four  large  establishments  emr 
ployed  a  maximum  of  860  and  a  minimum  of  178  workers  or 
only  49.8  per  cent  of  the  largest  number.    The  Ccmimiasion 
states  that  while  the  best  workers  have  almost  ecmtinnons  em- 
ployment, the  av«age  button-maker  works  only  six  or  eight 
months  a  year. 

The  steady  workers,  too,  lost  considerable  time  during  the 
year  since  in  1912,  in  both  Massachusetts  and  New  Sexaeiy,  Ihe 
factories  emi  aecarding  to  <he  inadequate  figures  on  ''avera^ 
number  of  days  in  operation  yearly  "  wore  imtii^y  oU«d  two 
weeks  out  of  the  year.  Undoubtedly  in  addition  to  this  loss  they 
suffered  from  short  time  and  an  additional  reduction  m  eanungp, 
for  these  couatioiis  have  ,been  found  to  go  together  wherever  more 
extended  investigations  have  been  mada  Sudi  a  situaticm  is 
indicated  by  Uie  fact  ihat  in  New  York  Cily  in  1913,  the  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  found  Ihat  haM  the  women 
workers  were  rated  at  $7.50  <»  more  weekly,  but  that  m  the 
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selected  week  in  which  their  wages  were  studied,  over  hall"  re- 
oeived  leas  than  $7. 

In  addition,  the  figures  available  show  fluctuatioius  in  the  in- 
dustry from  year  to  year,  probably  due  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
use  of  buttons  as  dress  trimmings.    In  1910  in  Maasaehusetta 
there  wa3  conai4^ably  moro  inegolaril^  than  in  1912,  since  in 
the  former  year  the  minimum  number  of  women  employees  was 
only  60  per  cent,  of  the  kigest  nimibetr,  instettd  of  the  80  per 
cent  of  the  latter  year,  and  the  establishments  were  closed  an 
average  of  49  working  days  doriflg  1910,  whieh  meant  a  loss 
of  no  less  than  eight  weeks  to  the  steady  workers.    In  l^'ew 
J  ersey  in  the  same  year,  the  average  length  of  time  entirely  lost 
by  each  establishment  was  nearly  four  weeks.    The  number  of 
women  employees  remained  comparatively  even  during  the  year, 
but  the  lax^t  number  was  about  the  same  as  the  smallest  num- 
ber in  1912,  indicating  a  staguant  condition  in  the  indnstacy  at 
ihaX  time. 

Bbttbhes 

In  Massachusetts  in  1913,  perhaps  on  aooount  of  the  competi- 
tion of  prison  labor,  the  State  Minimum  Wage  Commission  found 
brush  making  to  be  a  "stagnant  trade"  in  whidii  short  time 
weekly  was  the  rule.  Out  of  489  workers  for  whom  data  as  to 
average  weekly  hours  were  available,  27.1  pear  cent,  worked  an 
average  of  less  than  42  hours  we^ly,  and  54.8  per  cent—  over 
half  —  worked  less  than  46  hours  weekly.  •  Only  13  women  w(»ked 
60  hours  a  week  or  more.  Though  some  of  the  manufacturers 
claimed  that  this  working  of  short  time  and  consequent  reduction 
of  wages  was  voluntazy  on  the  part  erf  the  employees,  since  this 
condition  existed  among  time  workers  as  well  as  among  piece 
workers,  the  Comnussioii  f  eU  that  it  indicated  lack  of  work. 

The  Commission  found,  however,  that  no  great  seasonal  varia- 
tions existed,  l^eorly  the  asma  luunber  of  the  steady  workers 
were  unemployed  each  week  in  the  year,  except  for  short  periods 
in  June  and  August,  and  Hie  Oeniimission  ^ou^t  that  ths  in- 
creased number  of  absences  in  these  times  might  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  vacations.  In  Pittsbuiig^  on  the  contraiy,  in  1907, 
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marked  seasonal  irregularity  in  the  trade  was  discoveated.^  No 

obvious  reas<Hi  appears  why  brushes  are  not  just  as  much  needed 
at  one  season  as  at  another,  yet  in  Fit^shui^  there  was  a  markedly 
busy  season  with  overtime  from  April  to  August  and  a  very  slack 
period  from  August  throu^  the  falL 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning 
In  Pittsburgh  in  dyeing  and  cleaning  shops  it  was  discovered* 
that  overtime  work  occurred  three  to  five  nights  weekly  from 
March  to  May.  Then  during  the  summer  when  well  to  do  people 
axe  out  of  town  and  more  wash  clothes  are  worn,  there  was  a 
slack  season  during  whidi  the  majority  of  the  women  employees 
were  dismissed. 

The  majority  of  liie  women  in  glass  f  actcnries  are  employed  in 

the  decorating,  finishing  and  packing  departments  of  plants  that 
manufacture  fancy  glassware.   A  federal  investigation^  made  in 
1907-8,  states  that  a  third  (31  per  cent.)  of  all  the  women  wage 
eanere  worked  overtime  during  the  fall  months  of  the  year  in- 
vestigated.  They  worked  one,  two  or  three  hours  several  evenings 
a  week,  the  time  mounting  up  to  an  average  of  thirteen  working 
days  for  each  one  doing  this  overtime  work.     Thssa  in  the  sum- 
m»  almost  every  factory  was  shut  down  through  July  and 
August.    In  Hiis  way  all  Hie  women  would  have  their  annual 
wages  reduced  by  a  sixth  while  only  a  third  had  a  chance  to  gain 
anything  by  overtime.   This  fact  in  itself  twids  to  discredit  the 
wage-rate  as  a  measurement  of  earnings  for  the  80  per  cent  who 
aie  time  workersu  Other  figaiea  emphasise  the  same  fact  First 
a  "  normal  week  "  was  selected  and  the  number  of  days  worked 
by  each  woman  in  the  finishing  d^tmait  was  found.  HaH 
did  not  work  f uU  time.    Then  their  computed  weekly  full-time 
earnings  and  actual  earnings  were  ownpared;  8  per  cent  were 
supposed  to  earn  less  than  $4  a  week,  but  in  reality  33  per  cent 
actually  received  that  sum-    In  each  wage  group  above  $4,  fewer 
wtmiea  were  found  than  were  nominally  at  that  rate. 

1 «  Woufln  and      Trades,"  by  BIi«abetli  B.  Butler,  p.  256. 

•  IbM,  p.  «». 

•  WonM  Mid  Child  Wage  EanMn^  VoL  m. 
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TABLE  14 

GLASS  —  SELECTED  FACTORIES,  1907-8 
(V^rom  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  404  and  405) 

A.  NUMBJBBS  AKD  FsBCKNTAGliS  WOBKING  DlFF£B£NX  NUMBSBS  QW  DaTS  WeBKLT  IN  ▲  "  NOHMAL 

WUK       WOMm  16  AHD  Om 


DATS  WOBKBD 

Number 

Per  oeol* 

1.386 

60.0 

627 

22.6 

358 

12.9 

289 

8.6 

164 

6.9 

Total  

2,774 

100.0 

B.  Fou.  Tmm  san  Aotoaii  Wosu  l&Mxmmm  or  a  ''Nobhai.  Wbk*'— Au.  Vmaim 


-  -  .-  -     -     .  - 

Under 
12 

12- 
$2.99 

$3- 
3.99 

$4- 

4.99 

$5- 

5.99 

$6- 

6.99 

$7- 

7.99 

$8- 

8.99 

$9. 

9.99 

110- 

11.99 

$12- 

13.99 

$14- 
and 
over 

Total 

Number  earning  1 
liraiMMNiBii  f 

Computed  full 
time  earnings 

1 

228 

852 

.693 

559 

196 

96 

76 

42 

20 

11 

2,774 

Actual  earnings 

120 

218 

462 

767 

545 

346 

144 

66 

54 

32 

14 

6 

2,774 

Percent,  earning 
given  amounts. 

1 

Computed  fuU 

time  earnings 

8.2 

30.7 

25.0 

20.2 

7.1 

3.5 

2.7 

N 

1.6 

0.7 

0.4 

100.0 

Aeteal  earnings 

4.3 

7.9 

16.7 

27.6 

19.6 

12.5 

5.2 

2.4 

i.i 

1.2 

0.5 

0.2 

100.0 

lIlMltiUUl/lOof  1%. 

PikINT 


A  few  women  are  employed,  not  in  tiie  making  of  paint  itself, 
but  in  labeliiig  cans.  It  is  low  grade,  totally  unskilled  work  and 
the  employees  are  of  a  shifting  character.  They  are  busy  through 
February,  March  and  April,  and  again  in  September  and  October. 
Between  limes  half  the  force  is  dismissed  when  the  spring  and 
fall  seasons  of  house  repairing  are  over."^ 

PiiPiis  Bags 

In  Kansas  City  it  was  reported  by  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare in  1912  that  while  the  factories  making  paper  bags  are  busy 
during  the  summer  and  fall,  work  is  slack  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year.  The  number  of  women  was  decreased  by  a  fifth  dur- 
ing tluB  dull  season,  and  those  left  at  work  had  their  earnings 
reduced  on  account  of  short  time. 

Tanjstebiss 

The  wcmien  who  work  in  tanneries  suffer  from  both  short  time 
and  lack  of  work.  In  JlJIassachusetts,  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1912  their  numbers  were  a  quarter  less  than  in  the  latter  part 

i*'W<MMn  and  tlie  Trades,"  by  EUzabeth  B.  Butler,  p.  268. 
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of  the  year.  An  investigation  of  women  workers  in  Milwaukee 
tanneries  in  1908,'  showed  that  for  them  "undertime  was  the 
great  factor  in  reducing  wages."  For  example,  in  one  factory 
68  women  were  employed  during  one  fortnightly  pay  period,  but 
only  16  of  them  worked  full  time  and  their  average  working 
hours  were  119  instead  of  130.  The  amount  of  work  d<me  in 
the  two  weeks  would  have  provided  63  instead  of  68  women  with 
full-time  employment.  Again  66  girls  were  at  work  through  a 
ten-day  pay-pwiod.  Only  17  worked  full  time,  and  their  aver- 
age actual  working  hours  for  the  ten  days  were  88.  The  fuU 
time  hours  were  100.  rifty-nine  women,  all  on  full  time,  could 
have  done  the  work.  A  multitude  of  similar  cases  established 
the  general  cimclusion. 

Tin  Oahs 

The  manufacture  of  tin  cans  resembles  that  of  paper  boxes  in 
that  the  cans  are  of  little  value  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  and 
are  difficult  to  store.  They  are  therefore  usually  made  just  as 
orders  come  in.  Plants  doing  a  general  business  are  thus  fairly 
steady,  but  those  working  for  any  seasonal  industry  are  them- 
selves  highly  seasonaL  An  example  of  the  latter  is  one  plant  in 
a  state  prominent  in  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  which  wwks  for 
a  canning  factory.''  Statistics  show  that  for  this  establishment, 
from  the  middle  of  April  till  after  the  end  of  September,  a  fcHree 
of  1  200  men,  women  and  children  are  hard  at  work,  often  with 
overtime.  Then  the  business  drops  down  to  practically  nothing, 
and  all  the  workers  except  perhaps  100  are  discharged. 

Tobacco 

Most  work  comiected  with  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  fairly 
Steady.   But  in  one  line,  the  preparation  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

mamiaoturera  in  warehouse  factories  m  the  South  he  woA 
begins  in  January  and  lasts  for  only  about  four  months.  Thus 
^  women  employed,  (whose  number  cannot  be  determined  smce 
^^aTr  statistics  to  process  is  included  with  others)  must 
find  work  somewhere  else  during  the  greater  part  of  tiie  year. 

T^omen  Workers  in  Milwaukee  Tanneries,"  hjjr^e  P^^'^^ 
Y^t  ^iTthe  B^part  of  th«  Wisconsiu  Bureau  of  I-bor  A  luduBtnal  Status 

ties,  1907-8.  ^  ,  vvTTT  «  57 

>  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  57. 

« Ibid,  p.  308. 


m.  MINIMUM  WAGE  AWARDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OT  TO  JAMUABT  1,  IMS 


Stats 

Part  of 
state 
eovered 

QossfaitorfEMt  ] 

woBKna  Arnom 

Wagezttca 

Legal  hours  per 
dsgrorvtdi 

Computed  rate  per 
boor 

Bemarka 

jOndiof  mikooTMd 

Class 

Age 

Massachusetts 

All 

Aug.  15. 1914 

Brash  industry 

"  Experienced 
timeworksn" 

Aay 

15}  cenliaa 

hour 

lOddy.Mvts^ 

Piece  rates  also  to  yteU  ftt  keel 

15io  an  hour 

AU 

Aug.  15, 1914 

Brash  industry 

**  Learners  and 

apprentices" — 
time  workers 

Any 

10  ddbr.  M  wtaUy 

65%  of  above 
(-about  lOo) 

Term  of  apprenticeship  not 
more  than  one  year 

First- 
class 

■  a* 

ClOM 

Nov.  83»  1914 

Mercantile,  office, 
waitress,  hair- 
dxwtns  ooQiQMnoDs 

"  Women  and 
minors  of 
ordinary  alnlity, 

except  learners 
or  apprentices  " 

Any 

$9.00  weekly 

10  daily.  58  weekly 

About  15ic 

Second, 
third  and 
f oar&*  ^ 

^ass  cities 

SHMtiabm 

SuMMi^Te 

Any 

$8.50  weekly 

10  daily,  58  weekly 

About  14|o 

Outaido 
of  first, 
second, 
third  and 
fourth- 
class  cities 

Saat  as  abort 

Sam  aa  abort 

Any 

$8Mimldbr 

—  ■  ■        ■  ■  ■ 

10  daSy.  $8  weekly 

'  '  '       '  ■'  ■ 

About  1^ 

First-class 
cities 

Not.  32. 1914 

Manufa<^turing, 
mechanical,  tele- 
phone, telegraph, 
laundry,  dyong,  dry 
cleaning,  lunch-room , 
restaurant,  or  hotel 
oooupations 

Same  as  above 

Any 

$8.75  weekly 

9  daily,  54  weekly 

About 16io 

Second, 
third  and 
fourth- 
dMBoUisi 

Not.  as.  1914 

Sana  as  abort 

SaM  at  abort 

Aay 

$8.25wtakly 

9  daily.  54  weekly 

About  15ie 

Outside 
of  first, 
second, 
third  and 
fourth- 
olaaacitiM 

Nov.  22, 1914 

Same  as  above 

Same  aa  abort 

Any 

$8.00wtsldy 

9d^.54wteUy 

About 14ie 

2. 

I 


re(OB 

Afl 

Oet.  4.1913 

Manufacturing  and 
mercantale  establiuH 
ments,  mUlinery. 
dress-making,  hair- 
dressing  shops,  laun- 
dries, hotels  or  res- 
taurants, telephone 
or  telegraph  eetab- 
MMBtB,offieeB. 

FMlaad 

Mot.  10. 191S 

MamfiMtariBg 

Portland 

Nov.  23, 1913 

Mereaatileeetalfiih- 

ments 

Portland 

Feb.  2,1914 

Office  work 

AU 

Feb.  7,1914 

"Anymditftry" 

AU 

Feb.  7,1914 

*'Any  industry  " 

Uteh 

All 

1  May  18. 1913 

AU 

Rates 
set  by 

AU 

May  18. 1918 

AB 

C.  63,^ 
Laws  of 

1913 

AU 

May  18.1918 

AH 

Washington 

AU 

Apiil98.1914 

Mercantile 
establishments 

except 
anmntioesaBd 
leanen 


16-18 


'*  Experienced, 
adult  women," 
paid  by  titte 
rfttes 


"  Experienced 
adult  women  " 


Over  18 


Over  18 


**  Expeiieoeed 
adult  women  " 


"  Experienced^ 
adult  women  " 
paid   by  time 
rates 


OvirU 


Over  18 


"  Inexperienced 
adult  women  *' 
employed  by 
time  rates 


AU 


'Apprentices 


**  Experienced  " 
workers 


"Appreatioea" 


OrerlS 


Under  18 


Over  18 


Over  18 


Ovtt  18 


$lJ)0tdBgr 


$8.64  weekly 


$9.25  weekly 


$40  ft  month 


$8.25  weekly 


$6weeUy 


75eaday 


90c  a  day 


$1.25  a  day 


60  weekly,  8i  daUy 
Qooier  hours  by 
Bpecud  permission 
of  commission  if 
such  girls  are 
working  with 
adults  and  the 
shorter  hours 
would  cause  the 
liils*  Asnussal) 


iSe 


54  weekly,  9  daUy 


lOe 


$6  a  week  for 
Ist  6  months. 
$7.50  a  week 
for  2d  6 
moothi 


50  weekly,  8i  duly 

18ic 

51  weekly.  8i  daily 

54  weekly 

15ic 

MweeUy 

11*0 

To  be  considered  "  incxperi- 
eneed"  not  noit  thaa  one 
year 

54weeldy.9d^ 

SJo 

54  weekly,  9  daily 

lOo 

Not  to  bt  ''wprentioea  "  man 
thanftytar 

54  weekly.  9  daily 

140 

8  hours  duly 

12ie 
15te 

Commission  to  issue  Ucenscs 
for  apprentices  on  appUcaF 
tion  <«  apprenticeB  tbem- 
selves.  good  for  not  more 
than  one  year.  Not  nwre 
than  17  per  cent,  of  aU  adut 
female  employees  may  be 
"i«>prentices."    Not  more 
than  half  the  "  apprentices 
may  be  paid  less  than  $7.50 

Oregon  law  says  rates  may  be 
set.  (General  Laws,  1913. 
C.9t.aeeteO) 
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)  effect 

1914 

1914 

,1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

C3 

June  27, 

^' 

Goes 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Part  of 
Btate 
covered 

5 

< 

< 

< 

5 

oa 


1 


Ci 


W5 


O 
CM 

Q 


-< 


?2I?5 


